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George  Whitefield  Andrews 

George  Whitefield  Andrews,  D.  D.,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  great  educational  movements  of  the  South.  Few  men  among  the 
alumni  of  Oberlin  College  or  of  any  other  university  have  made  so 
large  a contribution  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  southern  states  as  he.  The  development  of  educational 
forces  in  the  South  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  has  been  rapid 
and  remarkable.  Men  of  scholarly  attainments,  of  ethical  concep- 
tions and  deep,  spiritual  earnestness  have  been  the  source  of  this 
development  and  the  constant  factors  of  this  progress.  The  life  and 
experience  of  Dr.  Andrews  not  only  have  a personal  significance  and 
interest  but  also  bear  directly  upon  this  great  intellectual  and  moral 
quickening  of  the  South  which  began  through  northern  teachers  who 
went  South  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  his  rare  privilege 
of  entering  this  field  before  the  dark  shadows  of  illiteracy  both  of 
whites  and  blacks  had  been  penetrated  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
of  educational  opportunity.  Dr.  Andrews  went  South  as  a teacher 
in  1870.  He  was  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  the  class  of 
1858  and  in  the  class  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1867.  As 
will  be  seen  only  three  years  from  the  date  of  his  graduation  from 
the  latter  institution,  he  found  his  way  into  the  great,  dark  South 
bearing  the  torch  of  intellectual  enlightenment. 

Talladega  College  situated  in  the  pleasant  foothills  of  Alabama, 
open  from  the  very  first  to  the  needy  and  ignorant  of  both  races,  of- 
fered a raie  opportunity  for  this  scholarly,  devoted  and  enthusiastic 
teacher.  The  need  of  ethical  and  moral  training  was  self-evident. 
In  1875  a Theological  Department  was  organized  in  connection  with 
this  institution.  The  rare  genius  of  Professor  Andrews  and  his 
deep,  spiritual  earnestness  fitted  him  especially  for  the  position  at 
the  head  of  this  department.  Theology  in  the  technical  sense  these 
immature  students  did  not  need.  Theology  in  the  broader  sense  as 
the  science  of  God  and  human  life,  the  simple  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  to  meet  the  needs  and  perplexities  of  their  daily  life  and  to 
prepare  them  to  become  inspirational  leaders  to  their  people, 
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and  to  the  whole  Southland,  they  did  need.  It  was  this  broader  in- 
terpretation that  Professor  Andrews  gave  them  from  the  very  first. 
His  teaching  was  biblical,  his  method  was  that  of  simple  earnestness 
and  directness.  He  affected  potentially  and  permanently  the  lives 
of  many  who  have  become  prominent  in  the  Christian  leadership  of 
the  people  as  did  Professor  Andrews. 

During  the  years  from  1896  to  1904  he  was  acting  president  of 
the  college.  His  administration  was  wholesome  and  sympathetic. 
For  many  years  he  occupied  the  position  of  Dean  of  the  Theological 
Department  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  professor. 

One  purpose  has  dominated  the  life  of  Professor  Andrews  from 
his  first  entrance  upon  this  work  during  the  entire  thirty-three  years 
of  his  active  and  efficient  service.  This  one  purpose  has  been  to 
give  to  the  students  who  came  under  his  instruction  the  best  that  lie 
could  provide  them  through  study  and  meditation  and  observation. 
He  went  twice  to  Europe,  on  one  occasion  extending  his  journey  to 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  He  gathered  from 
original  sources  useful  and  profound  knowledge  which  he  gave  out 
with  the  abandon  of  a great  desire  to  help  others  in  the  classroom 
and  on  the  lecture  platform.  More  than  two  hundred  pupils  have 
come  under  his  immediate  direction  in  the  department  over  which 
he  presided.  Ministers  who  have  gone  out  from  his  classes  are 
scattered  through  the  southern  states  and  some  have  found  their  way 
into  northern  pulpits.  His  early  ministry  at  Marion,  Alabama, 
where  remarkable  revival  awakening  followed  his  preaching  left  a 
permanent  and  profound  effect  upon  his  future  preaching  and  in- 
struction. As  a result  of  this  ministry  at  Marion  there  were  more 
than  four  hundred  conversions.  The  succeeding  classes  of  students 
who  came  under  his  influence  felt  the  effect  upon  the  life  of  their 
teacher  of  this  uplifting  experience. 

Nor  was  the  heroic  wanting  in  the  experience  of  Professor  An- 
drews, during  his  early  service  in  the  South  under  the  American 
Missionary  Association.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  whose  dark  and  bloody 
deeds  threatened  at  one  time  to  throw  the  entire  South  into  another 
revolution  and  disorder,  did  not  overlook  this  quiet,  earnest,  young 
scholar  who  was  busy  bringing  the  message  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  uplift  to  the  negroes  of  the  South.  This  Klan  devoted  to 
rebellion  and  bloodshed  made  insistent  visits  upon  those  who  were 
engaged  in  these  revival  meetings  and  sought  in  every  way  to  break 
them  up.  It  was  only  under  guard  of  strong  and  determined  men 
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that  it  was  possible  to  hold  these  religious  services  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Professor  Andrews.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  leading  members  of  this  Ku  Klux  Klan 
outrage  afterwards  expressed  their  sincere  regret  to  Professor  An- 
drews and  others  and  became  cordial  supporters  of  the  work  to 
which  he  had  given  his  life. 

Professor  Andrews  was  a member  of  the  International  Congre- 
gational Council  held  in  London  in  1871. 

The  Theological  Department  of  Talladega  College  over  which 
Professor  Andrews  presided,  as  Dean,  has  constantly  developed  in 
the  compass  of  its  curriculum  and  in  the  character  of  its  student 
class.  The  result  of  this  course  of  study  has  been  manifest  and  en- 
couraging. In  prudence  and  piety  the  graduates  of  this  department 
at  Talladega  compare  well  with  white  ministers  engaged  in  similar 
service  in  the  North.  The  development  of  this  department  is  due 
very  largely  to  Professor  George  W.  Andrews.  The  honor  should 
be  his  and  among  the  many  strong  and  able  alumni  who  have  gone 
out  from  Oberlin,  our  Alma  Mater  has  reason  to  be  no  more  proud 
of  any  than  of  this  scholar  who  devoted  himself  to  the  quickening 
of  intellectual  and  moral  life  in  the  Southland.  It  is  to  the  honor  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  that  those  who  administer  this  munificent 
fund  have  placed  Professor  Andrews  among  its  list  of  beneficiaries. 

The  alumni  of  Talladega  College  have  recently  organized  a 
movement  to  erect  a Theological  building  which  shall  be  known  as 
“The  Andrews  Theological  Hall”.  Already  energetic  efforts  have 
been  put  forth  by  the  alumni  to  gather  funds  for  this  important  and 
worthy  purpose.  There  is  no  wealthy  body  of  men  from  whom 
large  funds  can  be  gathered  in  personal  subscriptions.  The  alumni, 
however,  have  responded  cordially  and  generously  and  the  enter- 
prise promises  sure  success.  When  completed  Andrews  Theological 
Hall  will  meet  the  want  which  is  deeply  felt  and  bear  the  name  of 
this  honored  professor  and  alumnus  of  Oberlin  College  hs  an  in- 
spiration to  the  succeeding  generations  of  students  that  shall  gather 
under  its  protecting  roof. 


Charles  J.  Ryder,  ’75. 
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Art  in  the  College  Curriculum 

I once  asked  a teacher  of  history  what  he  thought  should  be  the 
place  of  history  in  the  college  curriculum.  His  reply  astonished  me 
somewhat.  He  said,  “I  think  there  should  be  nothing  but  history  in 
the  college  curriculum”.  Explanation,  however,  removed  the  seem- 
ing egotism  of  his  remark  and  gave  me  something  to  think  of.  He 
said,  “I  believe  that  all  subjects  should  be  taught  historically.  We 
can  in  no  other  way  understand  their  development,  and  failing  to 
understand  their  development  we  shall  not  understand  their  present 
status”.  Probably  he  would  have  qualified  his  statement  as  regards 
some  of  the  more  abstract  sciences,  but  the  important  truth  remains 
that  history  is  not  merely  a branch  among  other  branches.  It  is  a 
way  of  approaching  subjects,  and  subjects  in  great  variety.  This  is 
of  course  a truism  when  conceded,  but  a truism  which  has  been 
overlooked  through  centuries  of  instruction.  History  traditionally 
means  the  history  of  governments  or,  more  narrowly  yet,  the  history 
of  dynasties;  and  this  narrow  conception  justifies  the  scorching  crit- 
icism of  Spencer,  that  it  has  been  little  more  than  a “gossip  about 
kings”. 

Slowly  this  narrow  conception  is  giving  way  We  have  the  his- 
tory of  industry,  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  history  of  literature, 
and  still  other  histories  constantly  or  occasionally  recognized.  There 
is  a growing  predilection  for  this  way  of  getting  at  things,  a con- 
viction that  if  it  lacks  in  symmetry  and  ease,  it  has  the  advantage  in 
truth.  The  unhistorical  passes  so  easily  into  the  fictitious  and  the 
fanciful  that  its  symmetry  and  system  are  too  dearly  bought. 

What  place  should  art  hold  in  the  college  curriculum?  I am 
disposed  to  reply,  it  should  have  the  whole  place.  To  conceive  of 
art  as  one  subject  amongst  many  which  should  be  taught  by  some  in- 
structor three  hours  a week  to  the  senior  class  is  as  inadequate  as  to 
conceive  of  history  in  the  same  way.  There  is  an  historical  aspect 
to  all  subjects,  or  nearly  all.  So  there  is  an  aesthetic  aspect  in  which 
all  or  at  least  a very  large  number  of  subjects  may  be  viewed.  And 
just  as  no  teacher  is  fitted  to  teach  economics  or  philosophy  who  does 
not  know  their  history,  and  know  it  to  the  point  where  it  controls  his 
entire  habit  of  thought,  so  no  teacher  of  history  or  of  language  is 
fitted  for  his  work  unless  he  is  aesthetically  trained  and  is  saturated 
with  the  aesthetic  consciousness. 

To  illustrate,  the  time  is  past  when  there  is  the  slightest  excuse 
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for  having  a department  of  Greek  which  devotes  itself  primarily  to 
Greek  vocabulary  and  syntax.  What  do  we  care  about  the  accent  on 
the  aorist?  There  is  a little  training  in  that  undoubtedly,  and  so 
there  is  in  jugglery  or  bridge  whist,  and  it  is  just  about  as  valuable 
or  transferable  from  the  generating  center  to  useful  points  of  appli- 
cation in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  I have  no  criticism  on  the  study 
of  Greek.  I wish  every  cultured  person  could  know  something  of 
that  subtlest  instrument  of  human  thought.  But  this  ought  ye  to 
have  done,  and  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone.  After  all,  the 
least  of  the  legacies  that  the  Greek  has  left  to  us  is  his  language,  the 
furtherest  from  present  uses  or  the  possibility  of  present  apprecia- 
tion. Not  one  college  student  in  a million,  whatever  his  talent  or 
opportunity,  would  get  to  the  point  where  he  could  write  a letter  in 
Greek,  and  it  would  be  pigeon  Greek  if  he  did.  Of  course  we  don’t 
want  him  to,  but  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  just  what  he  will 
get  out  of  his  study  aside  from  that  elusive  and  hugely  exaggerated 
mental  training  which  is  the  blanket  justification  for  all  manner  of 
unjustified  mental  drudgery.  I say  unjustified,  but  not  unjustifiable. 
I agree  that  there  is  reason  enough  for  studying  the  Greek  language, 
and  that  a knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  should  underlie  a know- 
ledge of  things  Greek,  though  if  I could  choose  but  a single  subject 
out  of  the  marvellous  repertory  of  the  Greek,  or  had  to  choose  one 
after  the  other,  his  speech  and  his  syntax  would  be  the  last  that  I 
would  choose. 

What  should  we  teach  in  a department  of  Greek?  First  and 
foremost,  without  the  shadow  of  doubt,  Greek  art.  Why?  Well,  in 
the  first  place  because  the  Greek  art  was  the  greatest  of  all  things 
Greek.  The  greatness  of  Greek  art,  to  be  sure,  is  a thing  mostly 
taken  on  faith.  It  is  like  the  greatness  of  Shakespeare,  the  recog- 
nition of  which  is  a sort  of  test  of  sanity,  and  is  automatically  con- 
ceded by  learned  and  ignorant  alike.  Very  few  people  know  anything 
about  Greek  art,  or  could  give  a reason  for  their  concessive  opinion 
that  it  is  the  greatest  art  the  world  has  ever  seen.  And  all  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  they  have  had  no  chance  to  know.  But  if  it 
is  a fact  (and  no  one  familiar  with  that  art  ever  denies  it),  it  is  cer- 
tainly a thing  to  know  about  if  art  is  worth  knowing  about  at  all. 
There  are  probably  a hundred  persons  who  can  read,  or  have  at  some 
time  been  able  to  read,  a page  in  the  Anabasis,  to  where  there  is  one 
who  could  distinguish  a Praxiteles  from  a St.  Gaudens.  Personally  I 
would  have  it  just  the  other  way  if  such  a disparity  had  to  exist  at 
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all.  The  knowledge  of  Greek  art  will  build  into  our  modern  life  and 
quicken  useful  faculties  as  the  knowlege  of  Greek  language  will 
never  do.  It  is  the  greatest,  the  simplest,  the  most  purely  aesthetic, 
the  most  universal  in  its  principles  and  application,  of  any  art  the 
world  has  yet  produced,  and  that  is  reason  enough  for  making  it  the 
sine  qua  non  of  classical  culture.  No,  if  we  must  choose  among 
tilings  Greek,  let  us  take  the  art  and  let  the  language  go. 

There  is  a second  reason  why,  if  we  must  choose  among  things 
anywhere,  we  should  choose  art.  The  life  of  every  people  culmi- 
nates in  its  art.  I anticipate  the  disdainful  protest  of  the  utilitarian — 
“Art  won’t  get  us  bread  and  butter”.  No,  nor  shall  man  live  by 
bread  alone.  There  is  a dreary  monotony  about  the  ceaseless  repeti- 
tion of  life  within  the  little  circle  of  bread-winning  inspiration,  life 
that  knows  no  impulse  except  necessity  and  never  graduates  into  self- 
justifying  spontaneity  and  enthusiasm,  life  in  which  all  things  are 
done  for  profit  and  nothing  is  done  for  love.  If  ever  a race  takes  in- 
ventory of  stock  or  the  assignee  closes  its  account,  its  assets  will  be 
found  in  the  things  that  were  done  for  the  love  of  the  doing;  and 
that’s  the  definition  of  art.  It  is  of  course  perfectly  true  that  art  can 
never  be  wholly  understood  apart  from  the  humbler  and  less  inspired 
activities  that  accompany  it.  I am  making  no  plea  for  an  exclusively 
art  education,  but  I cannot  for  a moment  acquiesce  in  any  program 
which  omits  or  even  disparages  the  aesthetic,  the  joy-giving  and  joy- 
prompted,  which  alone  is  worth  while  for  its  own  sake. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  present  intention  to  outline  a course  of  study 
for  the  department  of  Greek.  I merely  want  to  insist  that  the  place 
of  art  in  a college  curriculum  is  as  broad  as  the  curriculum  itself : 
that  certainly  any  department  which  is  privileged  to  be  the  exponent 
of  the  life  and  achievements  of  a given  race  or  nation  must  recognize 
that  nation’s  art  as  its  supreme  achievement  and  must  focus  all  its 
energies  upon  its  adequate  interpretation.  I suppose  my  program  is 
ambitious  but  it  is  already  recognized  and  in  operation.  There  are 
universities  in  this  country  now  in  which  the  departments  of  Greek, 
Latin,  German,  French,  Italian,  etc.,  all  give  courses  on  the  art  as 
well  as  the  literature  of  those  countries  and  have  instructors  specially 
detailed  for  this  work.  It  will  of  course  at  once  occur  to  the  rea- 
der that  art  reaches  out  across  the  boundary  lines,  and  that  to  teach 
art  from  the  Greek  or  German  standpoint  simply,  is  to  give  a one- 
sided and  unorganic  conception.  Certainly.  There  is  mutilation  in 
drawing  the  line  anywhere.  Nothing  but  the  universe  as  a whole 
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is  completely  organic.  But  if  the  teacher  of  Greek  art  misses  some- 
thing in  excluding  the  art  of  Assyria  or  Egypt,  and  an  understanding 
of  German  art  presupposes  a knowledge  of  the  art  across  the  Alps, 
on  the  other  hand  quite  as  much  is  gained  as  lost  by  discovering  the 
close  inter-relation  of  art  with  the  other  forms  of  national  life.  The 
dependence  of  art  in  the  Netherlands  upon  the  economic  history  of 
the  Netherlands  is  instructive  in  the  highest  degree..  The  art  of? 
Boucher  and  of  Fragonard  is  unintelligible  until  we  know  the  court 
life  of  Louis  XV.  The  hands  that  clasp  across  the  boundaries  are, 
after  all,  fewer  and  less  important  than  the  relations  of  intimate  de- 
pendence within  the  family  life  itself. 

I anticipate  a protest, — “Why  don’t  you  propose  something  pos- 
sible?' It  is  hard  enough  to  find  one  teacher  of  art  and  that,  too  with- 
out requiring  him  to  know  anything  else.  How  impossible  to  find  in- 
structors in  a dozen  departments,  each  aesthetically  developed !” 
Everything  is  impossible  until  we  want  it  bad  enough.  But  we  have 
heard  of  colleges  that  insisted  upon  every  man  attaining  to  certain 
standards  but  distantly  related  to  his  own  specialty.  We  have  heard 
of  colleges  that  would  engage  no  instructor  who  did  not  accept  a 
certain  philosophy  of  life  and  furnish  evidence  of  certain  religious 
experience  and  character.  Those  things  were  deemed  possible  be- 
cause deemed  necessary.  The  other  will  be  just  as  possible  when 
thought  of  as  just  as  necessary.  There  is  no  use  in  our  talking  about 
the  place  of  art  in  the  college  curriculum  unless  we  see  its  real  place 
in  life.  If  it  is  to  us  one  of  the  frills,  the  first  thing  to  be  dispensed 
with  if  curtailment  be  needed,  then  such  a plan  as  I have  proposed 
is  indeed  impracticable.  We  shall  certainly  be  straitened  in  our  re- 
sources as  long  as  we  are  straitened  in  ourselves.  If  we  cannot  see 
that  we  are  approaching  a crisis  in  our  national  life,  a crisis  which 
every  prosperous  nation  has  met  and  to  which  most  of  them  have 
succumbed,  and  a crisis  in  which  nothing  but  a love  for  the  high  and 
ennobling  can  save  11s  from  indulgence  in  the  demoralizing  and 
base, — if  we  cannot  see  the  necessity  for  the  pleasurable  as  the  final 
mainspring  of  human  action,  anti  the  necessity  of  the  pleasurable  in 
ennobling  forms  as  the  only  alternative  to  pleasures  that  corrupt  and 
destroy,  then  we  are  not  ready  for  our  problem.  The  gospel  of  duty 
is  not  a gospel  of  good  tidings,  and  by  itself  will  never  save  a race. 

Does  the  program  here  sketched  do  away  with  the  traditional  art 
department?  By  no  means.  The  historian  has  his  philosophy  and 
reveals  it  in  every  lesson,  but  that  doesn’t  do  away  with  the  depart- 
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ment  of  philosophy.  The  economist  draws  upon  history  in  the  illus- 
tration of  every  principle,  but  that  doesn’t  do  away  with  the  depart- 
ment of  history.  There  are  two  obvilous  reasons  for  the  existence 
of  a special  department  dealing  with  this  all-important  subject. 
First,  there  is  the  certain  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  students 
can  never  pursue  their  researches  far  enough  in  the  departments  de- 
voted to  the  life  of  different  peoples  to  glean  from  them  the  data  for 
a comprehensive  knowledge  of  art.  Out  of  half  a dozen  such  depart- 
ments the  student  will  seldom  study  in  more  than  two,  often  in  but 
one.  His  knowledge,  therefore,  would  be  most  one-sided  if  drawn 
solely  from  such  sources. 

More  important  is  the  fact  that  even  if  possessed  of  all  the 
knowledge  which  these  departments  in  the  aggregate  can  furnish, 
something  would  still  remain  to  be  done.  No  one  of  these  instruc- 
tors or  departments  has  the  data  or  the  opportunity  for  the  supreme 
generalization  that  is  needed.  When  we  have  learned  about  Greek 
sculpture  and  Italian  sculpture  and  French  sculpture,  there  is  still 
something  more  to  learn,  and  that  is,  Sculpture:  its  fundamental 
principles,  its  relation  to  other  activities  and  its  changes  of  form 
through  necessary  adjustment.  The  same  with  painting,  with  archi- 
tecture, with  music,  and  all. 

And  here  again  comes  the  quick  response,  “We  have  that  all 
right.  We  have  aesthetics  in  our  college  curriculum”.  Yes,  we  have 
the  blossom  without  the  root.  In  this  department  as  in  every  other, 
we  have  been  deductive,  abstract  and  utterly  perverse.  My  first  les- 
sons in  aesthetics  were  taught  by  a man  who  didn’t  know  Phidias 
from  Madame  Tussaud  or  a college  song  from  The  Messiah.  He 
was  a great  man  too ; he  had  a gift  at  seeing  relations  and  viewing, 
things  in  the  large.  But  with  that  gift  was  joined,  as  too  often  hap- 
pens, a positive  genius  for  overlooking  things  in  the  small ; not  merely 
for  overlooking  the  nagging  and  one-sided  details  that  blind  our  vison 
but  for  overlooking  details  altogether.  In  a word,  this  man  who 
taught  me  aesthetics  had  not  the  first  vestiges  of  a knowlege  of  art 
He  had  no  ear,  no  eye,  no  appreciations.  His  aesthetics  were  deduc- 
tions from  his  theology. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  in  this  age  of  the  world  to  insist 
that  all  sound  generalization  should  be  based  on  a knowledge  of  the 
concrete.  First,  because  that  is  the  only  way  to  make  your  general- 
izations true,  and  second,  that  is  the  only  way  to  make  them  mean 
anything  if  true.  We  are  stored  up  with  no  end  of  general  principles. 
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Any  average  senior,  let  alone  a theologue,  has  general  principles 
enough  to  construct  a universe,  but  he  may  not  have  practical  appli- 
cations enough  to  climb  over  a fence.  For  instance,  everybody  nowa- 
days accepts  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  It  is  a criterion  of  sanity. 
But  I can  count  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand  all  the  men  I ever  knew 
to  whom  that  principle  had  any  practical  meaning.  The  doctrine 
was  all  right  in  its  principles,  but  it  was  preposterous  in  its  applica- 
tions. When  it  came  down  to  the  actual  phenomena  of  life,  then  they 
fell  back  upon  habits  of  thought  drawn  from  an  older  philosophy — 
a philosopy  whose  principles  they  had  abandoned  but  whose  working 
program  they  still  retained.  The  world  has  still  to  learn  the  ABC  of 
practical  evolution. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  aesthetics.  If  we  must  choose  be- 
tween knowing  pictures  and  knowing  the  principle  of  aesthetics,  by 
all  means  let  us  have  the  pictures.  The  principles  will  do  us  no  good 
until  we  get  some  sense  of  their  concrete  embodiment  in  art  form ; 
and  besides,  the  chances  are  that  without  this  embodiment  the  prin- 
ciples will  be  mostly  wrong.  The  lesson  of  all  experience  is  to  learn 
by  contact  with  the  concrete.  It  has  been  pointed  out  time  and  again 
that  the  world  has  made  an  about  face  in  the  course  of  the  last  cen- 
tury in  this  connection.  In  the  time  of  Kant  and  Adam  Smith,  the. 
humanities,  so  called,  were  the  great  studies,  the  center  of  interest 
and  instruction  in  every  university  in  the  world.  A hundred  years 
passed  and  the  natural  sciences  had  everywhere  usurped  their  place, 
that  is,  chemistry,  botany,  physics,  etc.  It  was  not  that  these  things 
were  more  important.  It  was  simply  that  they  were  more  vital,  and 
that  because  they  were  taught  in  a new  way.  The  laboratory  had  dis- 
placed the  text  book;  the  real  object,  the  diagram  and  verbal  phrase. 
The  supreme  problem  of  education  now  is  to  redeem  the  humanities 
— the  great  subjects  that  cluster  about  the  genus  homo.  There  is 
but  one  way  to  do  it.  It  is  to  study  real  things  and  not  shadowy,  ver- 
bal symbols.  Art  must  be  studied  in  its  concrete  forms,  not  in  glitter— 
ing  paragraphs  or  philosophical  forn'iulas  in  long  primer  and  brevier. 
The  same  with  economics,  sociology,  history  and  the  rest.  In  some 
studies  this  is  difficult.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  get  very  close  to  Cae- 
sar in  the  concrete,  but  it  helps  some,  yes  very  much,  to  have  stood  on 
one  of  Caesar  s battlefields  and  pictured  in  the  mind’s  eye  the  de- 
ploying of  his  legions.  Said  a distinguished  professor  of  history  in 
one  of  our  great  American  universities  when  asked  to  recommend 
brilliant  and  advanced  student  for  a position,  “I  will  not  recommend 
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you  or  anyone  else  to  teach  European  history  until  you  have  seen 
Europe”.  He  knew,  as  so  many  in  experience  have  proved,  that 
knowledge  which  at  no  single  point  rests  upon  things  concrete  is 
knowledge  that  in  the  human  consciousness  is  not  vitalized  by  the 
sense  of  reality. 

The  case  is  better  with  art  than  with  history.  The  person  who 
teaches  art  now  with  essays  or  lengthy  descriptions,  that  is,  who 
teaches  art  through  verbal  symbols,  has  no  excuse,  and  indeed  such 
teaching  has  little  existence.  Photographs  and  prints  in  endless  var- 
iety bring  us,  not  indeed  to  the  original,  but  oh,  so  much  nearer  than 
we  were  ever  brought  by  books  and  phrases,  and  these  now  are 
available  in  such  infinite  profusion  that  reliance  upon  the  verbal  sub- 
stitute is  an  anachronism. 

But  with  all  the  use  made  of  these  things  I still  query  whether 
art  has  discovered  the  new  method — whether  it  is  as  yet  prepared  to 
compete  for  the  student’s  imagination  with  the  laboratory  studies. 
We  still  get  the  cart  before  the  horse.  We  begin  with  a generaliza- 
tion and  illustrate  with  photographs  and  prints.  We  tell  the  student 
what  we  have  seen,  or  too  often,  tell  him  what  we  have  read  that 
somebody  else  has  seen,  and  then  show  him  the  pictures,  prove  our 
assertion,  and  finally  give  him  an  examination  to  discover  whether  he 
remembers  what  we  said  that  somebody  else  said  that  he  saw.  An 
utter  revolution  in  thought  must  precede  the  utter  revolution  in 
practice. 

I recall  a youthful  experience  under  my  one  great  teacher.  Pie 
taught  me  biology,  a tiling  that  I have  never  made  the  slightest  use 
of  and  which  has  yet  been  the  corner  stone  of  all  my  character  and 
thought.  Two  or  three  lectures  were  given  at  the  outset  almost  de- 
void of  information  but  intended  to  prepare  us  for  the  real  work. 
Then  one  day  we  were  brought  into  the  laboratory  and  seated  at 
small  tables  and  each  was  given  a piece  of  coral.  The  lectures  had 
told  us  something  about  the  coral  but  with  careful  avoidance  of  too 
close  connections.  Thus  equipped,  the  professor  said,  “Look  at  that 
and  tell  me  what  you  sec  when  1 come  back”,  and  then  he  was  gone 
for  twenty  minutes.  I never  felt  more  helpless.  I literally  couldn’t 
see  anything,  but  1 remember  with  satisfaction  that  my  loyalty  to 
this  teacher  held  me  bravely  to  my  task  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes. 
My  neighbor  looked  at  his  piece  for  about  two  minutes  and  then 
threw  it  down  in  disgust,  saying,  “1  can’t  see  anything”.  At  last  the 
professor  came  back  and  asked  me  in  due  turn  what  I had  seen,  and 
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I told  him.  He  remarked  somewhat  jocosely,  “Oh,  there’s  lots  more 
to  see  than  that!” — and  went  off  again.  My  helplessness  was  re- 
doubled but  my  loyalty  was  not  wholly  unrewarded.  Another  fifteen 
minutes  passed  and  I really  saw  a little  more.  Even  yet  the  teacher 
was  not  satisfied  and  again  I was  left  to  flounder.  At  last  he  helped 
me  out.  I had  come  near  seeing  the  point  that  he  thought  it  well 
to  wipe  the  sweat  from  my  brow  by  making  slight  needed  connection. 
I can  see  that  piece  of  coral  yet.  I remember  my  sense  of  humilia- 
tion and  surprise  that  I had  not  seen  at  the  outset  what  was  so  very 
obvious  when  he  pointed  it  out.  That  remains  a vivid  mental  picture 
unblurred  by  all  the  visions  of  a quarter  century. 

Now  that  professor  could  have  told  that  whole  thing  to  us 
and  shown  it  to  us  in  a quarter  of  a minute.  We  should  have  recog- 
nized what  he  said,  should  have  conceded  his  point,  and  wouldn’t 
have  remepnbered  it  until  next  day.  I think  it  is  the  only  course  I 
ever  had  in  which  I was  thus  helped  through  enforced  reliance  upon 
my  helplessness.  My  enthusiasm  was  unbounded  and  the  faculties 
that  I prize  most  were  developed  as  though  by  hothouse  preasure. 

I know  of  nothing  in  the  world  in  which  the  inductive  method 
can  be  more  usefully  and  profitably  employed  than  just  here.  Mat- 
erial of  any  kind  can  be  used  for  the  purpose.  There  is  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  art  of  any  people  inexhaustable  opportunity  for  obser- 
vation, comparison  and  inference, — the  universal  program  of  lab- 
oratory study.  There  are  colleges  that  cannot  afford  a modern  out- 
fit for  physics  or  chemistry  or  astronomy.  There  isn’t  a crossroads 
district  school  that  cannot  equip  its  class  with  material  of  some  value 
for  laboratory  study  of  art.  Talk  about  the  discipline  that  comes  from 
the  study  of  stars  and  trees, — the  training  of  the  eye,  the  schooling 
in  inference  and  in  constructive  thought ! It  is  as  nothing  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  art.  Results  of  course  will  vary  with  equipment  and  with 
the  mental  endowment  of  teacher  and  scholar,  but  not  more  here 
than  elsewhere.  Nor  does  this  subject  suffer  as  regards  immediate 
practical  value  by  comparison  with  any  of  the  foregoing.  There  is 
a vague  impression  that  the  study  of  flowers  and  fossils  is  practical 
because  of  the  familiarity  of  the  things  thus  seen  and  touched.  But 
where  does  the  power  to  analyze  a dandelion  or  to  locate  the  gang- 
lion of  a clam  make  connections  with  practical  life?  The  farmer  can 
tell  chickweed  from  parsley  or  potato  bugs  from  butterflies  without 
studying  botany  or  zoology.  The  benefit  from  these  studies  must  in 
every  case  be  as  it  was  in  my  own, — in  the  development  of  faculties 
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valuable  in  other  applications,  rather  than  in  any  value  in  the  con- 
crete knowledge  itself.  But  if  there  be  such  value  in  any  case,  I 
take  it  that  in  the  art  which  has  traced, — not  the  evolution  of  beetles 
and  blossoms,  but  the  evolution  of  human  thought  and  ideals  that 
have  directed  the  whole  course  of  history  as  surely  as  have  rivers 
and  mountain  chains,  and  that  direct  it  still — here  if  any  where  we 
shall  find  in  our  observation  in  the  laboratory  of  mental  memoranda 
accumulated  in  the  process,  things  of  practical  value,  rather  than  in 
the  study  of  other  life  currents  that  ebb  and  flow  alongside  of  ours 
without  seriously  influencing  our  own. 


H.  H.  Powers. 
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Grandfather’s  Story 

CONTINUED  FROM  THE  DECEMBER  NUMBER. 


The  next  step  in  advance  was  made  in  1830,  when  a classical 
school  was  established  by  Rev.  Hervev  Lyon,  and  a few  scholars, 
who  had  a dream  of  college  in  their  imaginings,  were  permitted  to 
commence  their  preparation.  We  were  troubled  at  first  to  procure 
the  necessary  grammars  and  lexicons,  but  after  a time  our  teachers 
secured  books  from  the  East  from  old  friends.  This  was  of  special 
interest  to  me,  because  it  had  long  been  a plan  in  our  family  that  I 
should  have  the  chance  at  a college  education.  The  college  which  I 
looked  forward  to  was  the  Western  Reserve  College  at  Hudson. 
When  I began  Latin,  it  made  a great  impression  upon  me  because  it 
seemed  to  be  the  turning  point  toward  what  was  the  dream  of  my 
life.  The  evening  of  my  first  day  of  work  I recorded  the  fact  on  a 
timber  in  my  father’s  cellar,  “Began  Latin  this  day,  July  12,  1830.” 
This  was  the  only  important  entry  in  any  journal  that  I ever  made. 
The  small  classical  school  was  not  well  sustained  by  tuition  which 
could  be  paid  by  the  few  pupils,  and  a high  school  was  opened  at 
Elyria  by  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Monteith.  This  school  drew  children 
from  more  distant  homes  in  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  other  lake  cities. 
Mv  brother  Henry,  two  years  older,  and  I were  sent  to  this  school 
soon  after  its  opening  in  1832,  having  commenced  Latin  and  Greek 
at  Brownhelm  with  Mr.  Lyon.  We  continued  the  studies  of  Latin 


and  Greek  with  Mr.  Monteith  and  besides  took  some  other  studies, 
such  as  algebra,  rhetoric,  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry. 

I started  to  work  for  my  board  in  the  family  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Lathrop.  My  appetite  was  not  extravagant,  and  at  home  I had 
always  had  access  to  the  pantry  and  had  never  felt  the  pressure  of 
hunger.  1 lie  arrangement  at  Mr.  Lathrop’s  table  combined  style  and 
frugal  elegance.  The  pieces  of  bread  were  cut  from  a moderate- 


sized  loaf  and  cut  very  thin,  and  the  bread  was  kept  at  its  highest 
maturity . I he  observant  house-mother  watched  with  care  everyT 

slice  of  bread  taken  from  the  plate  and  the  amount  of  butter  which 
went  with  it,  and  dropped  remarks  ostensibly  intended  for  her  own 
children  s instruction,  but  which  seemed  to  apply'  directly'  to  my  own 
case.  This  was  constantly  a burden  to  me.  It  was  my  first  absence 
from  home;  furthermore  my  trunk  had  not  arrived.  A few  days, 
therefore,  gave  me  such  a longing  for  the  home-faces  and  the  home- 
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table,  that,  upon  the  first  Saturday  afternoon  after  my  arrival,  I ex- 
cused myself  for  the  coming  day,  Sunday,  and  walked  the  twelve 
intervening  miles.  I found  all  things  right  at  home,  and,  after  my 
courage  was  renewed,  Dr.  Betts  helped  me  with  his  carriage  on  my 
return.  After  another  fortnight  of  burdened  life  at  Mr.  Lathrop’s,  I 
decided  that  I should  never  succeed  in  getting  an  education  under 
such  difficulties,  and,  after  securing  the  Principal’s  permission  to 
return  home,  I made  the  trip  again.  This  time  my  father  returned 
with  me  to  Elyria  and  secured  a place  for  me  at  Dr.  Manter’s,  the 
most  prominent  physician  of  the  village,  where  I had  two  horses, 
two  cows  and  a garden  to  occupy  my  hours  after  school.  Arrange- 
ments were  at  the  same  time  made  for  Henry  to  get  board  at  Rev. 
Mr.  Shipherd’s,  who  soon  was  to  be  known  as  the  Founder  of  Ober- 
lin.  In  the  second  of  our  two  years  at  Elyria  we  rented  a house  and 
kept  house  by  ourselves.  During  this  latter  year  my  mother,  twice 
a week,  got  up  at  an  early  hour  and  baked  supplies  for  us,  which  Dr. 
Betts  brought  over  to  us  at  Elyria.  This  she  did  at  a great  personal 
sacrifice  during  the  whole  time  of  our  independent  housekeeping. 

After  our  two  years  at  Elyria,  Oberlin  sprang  up  in  the  forest 
and  had  a rapid  growth  and  we  were  transferred  from  Elyria  to 
Oberlin  in  May  of  1834.  We  were  prepared  to  enter  the  Freshman 
class  in  any  American  college  when  we  came  here  and  such  a class 
was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1834,  consisting  of  four  members,  includ- 
ing my  brother  and  myself.  Students  joined  us  from  other  colleges 
of  the  West  and  East,  attracted  largely  by  the  fact  that  Oberlin  was 
a manual-labor  school  where  it  was  expected  that  three  or  four  hours 
of  manual-labor  would  support  the  student  and  pay  all  expenses. 
Our  class  numbered  twenty  young  men  when  it  graduated  in  1838. 
The  young  women  were  with  us  in  mathematical  and  philosophical 
studies,  but  no  course  had  been  established  then  leading  to  their 
graduation  with  any  degree  or  even  with  a diploma.  One  young 
woman,  Miss  Zeruiah  Porter,  was  in  all  our  classes  except  the  lin- 
guistic, and  accomplished  a course  which,  in  later  years,  was  called 
the  Ladies’  or  Literary  Course,  and  her  name  was  at  that  time  en- 
rolled as  a graduate.  Of  course  the  way  was  open,  any  hour,  for 
young  women  to  enter  the  linguistic  courses,  and  in  1836  several 
young  women  entered  upon  this  work,  entering  college  in  1837  and 
graduating  with  the  A.  B.  in  1841.  Such  a result  had  not  been  an- 
ticipated or  provided  for  in  the  thought  of  the  founders  of  Oberlin. 
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But  it  naturally  came  on  and  took  form  and  appears  in  the  whole 
series  of  catalogs  from  that  day  to  this.  Theological  students  came 
to  Oberlin  from  Lane  Seminary  by  reason  of  the  trustees’  prohibition 
there  of  the  discussion  of  slavery,  either  at  the  dining-table  or  at 
their  societies.  They  came  to  Oberlin  in  July,  1835.  Mr.  Finney 
came  from  New  York  at  that  time  as  Professor  of  Theology,  Mr. 
Mahan  as  President,  Mr.  Henry  Cowles  as  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Mr.  Morgan  as  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and 
Exegesis. 

Student  life  was  as  interesting  and  inspiring  in  those  early  days 
at  Oberlin  as  it  has  ever  been,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  we 
suffered  any  disadvantage  from  the  narrow  conditions  of  the  times. 
Our  teachers  were  enthusiastic  and  able  men  and  such  men  as  we  can 
scarcely  expect  to  see  gathered  here  again  in  such  numbers.  In  the 
autumn  of  1835  a teacher  of  Plebrew,  a Jew,  came  on  from  New 
York  and  commenced  the  teaching  of  Hebrew  in  the  college.  His 
name  was  Seixas — (pronounced  Sayshius).  There  was  apprehen- 
sion in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  trustees  and  founders  that  the  di- 
minished study  of  Latin  would  lessen  the  linguistic  value  of  the 
course  and  it  was  proposed  to  add  one  term  of  Hebrerv  in  the  Junior 
year  and  continue  it  during  the  whole  Senior  year  one  hour  per  day. 
Professor  Cowles  was  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary, but  his  opportunities  had  been  somewhat  limited,  and  he  felt 
the  need  of  assistance  for  college  work.  Hence  Seixas  was  invited 
to  come,  and  there  were  at  once  one  hundred  or  more  students  in  his 
classes.  It  seemed  as  if  Oberlin  had  become  a Hebrew  school  under 
the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  Seixas.  We  were  put  at  once  into  the 
Hebrew  Bible  and  trained  in  pronunciation.  In  a few  days  we  began 
to  translate  and  in  a few  weeks  had  read  the  most  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  some  of  the  Psalms.  The  bearing  of  Seixas  in  the  class-room 
was  grotesque  almost  to  an  absurdity,  but  he  kept  the  class  earnestly 
at  work,  and  they  learned,  probably,  more  Hebrew  than  has  ever  been 
learned  since  in  the  same  time.  He  used  methods  all  his  own  and 
his  own  grammar,  putting  little  emphasis  on  the  memorizing  of  in- 
flected forms  and  getting  the  grammar  more  largely  from  the  text. 
He  became  somewhat  familiarly  acquainted  with  every  pupil  and 
would  arouse  the  attention  of  any  one  who  seemed  less  successful 
than  the  others  by  a personal  remark,  involving  a pun  upon  the 
name  or  some  fact  of  personal  relationship  or  history,  which 
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would  arouse  the  attention  of  the  whole  class  to  the  backward  pupil. 
He  sometimes  took  his  seat  in  the  back  of  the  room  at  the  rear  of  the 
class,  and,  slipping  to  the  floor  out  of  sight  behind  the  seat,  would 
conduct  the  class  from  that  peculiar  place. 

In  the  fall  of  1835  Mary  Fletcher  Kellogg  came  as  a student  to 
Oberlin  from  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  She  lacked  a little  yet  of  being 
sixteen  years  old.  Two  years  later  she  entered  the  Freshman  class. 
Thus,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  she  came,  for  a short  time,  as 
a pupil  into  classes  of  which  I was  teacher,  much  to  my  own  em- 
barrassment. Timid  boy  that  I was,  I found  it  a somewhat  serious 
duty  to  set  her  to  rights  when  occasionally  she  made  a slip  in  her 
recitation.  Not  long  after,  owing  to  changes  in  class  arrangements, 
my  disabilities  in  having  Miss  Kellogg  as  a member  of  the  class 
disappeared.  She  never  appeared  again  in  one  of  my  classes  as  a 
pupil,  although  I occasionally  fell  in  with  her  as  a fellow  pupil 
under  another  instructor.  These  liabilities  also  bade  fair  to  cease, 
because  her  parents  decided,  on  account  of  the  health  of  the  father, 
to  remove  from  Jamestown  to  the  far  Southwest,  to  the  remotest 
parish  in  Louisiana.  This  made  a new  situation  for  us,  but  she  left 
with  the  expectation  that  she  would  return  to  finish  her  college 
course.  This  prospective  separation  for  a number  of  years  and  for 
thousands  of  miles  was  rather  more  burdensome  to  me  than  the 
liability  of  meeting  her  in  the  class-room.  Her  oldest  brother  came 
to  Oberlin  from  Jamestown  to  take  her  home  in  a buggy. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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Announcements 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  find  likenesses  of  Father  Shipherd 
and  Father  Stewart.  Anyone  knowing  where  a portrait  or  silhouette 
of  either  may  be  found,  would  confer  a great  favor  by  communicat- 
ing with  the  Editors  of  the  Magazine. 

Although  great  care  has  been  exercised  in  keeping  the  mailing 
list  free  from  errors,  still  many  exist  which  must  be  very  annoying. 
The  list  has  again  been  revised,  and  the  request  is  made  that  each  ad- 
dress be  examined  and  where  errors  exist  that  the  same,  with  the 
corrections,  be  reported  to  the  Editors.  Members  of  the  Living  En- 
dowment Union  have  1-e  follow  the  name,  while  the  figures  5-1  in- 
dicate that  the  subscription  for  the  year  ’o7-’oS  has  been  met. 
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University  News 


FOOTBALL  RESULTS. 

The  Magazine  wishes  to  acknow- 
lege  the  kindness  of  the  Oberlin  Re- 
view in  permitting  the  use  of  the 
plates  of  Coach  Snyder,  Captain 
Waters,  and  the  football  team.  From 
the  issue  of  December  5,  which  was 
a football  number,  the  following  ex- 
tracts on  the  football  season  by  Dean 
Charles  E.  St.  John  and  Director 
Charles  W.  Savage  are  taken. 

“The  past  football  season  came 
nearer  reaching  the  ideal  than  any 
one  of  the  previous  seasons  that  cov- 
er my  Oberlin  experience.  The  basis 
of  such  an  opinion  is  not  the  obtain- 
ing or  not  obtaining  of  the  champion- 
ship cup,  but  rather  what  it  did  for 
the  men  themselves  and  what  it  did 
for  the  cause  of  athletics.  Individual 
training  in  our  colleges  finds  the 
completest  development  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  football  squad,  and  when 
that  training  has  been  done  under 
such  men  as  Director  Savage  and 
Coach  Snyder  the  gain  to  the  men  in- 
dividually may  be  of  as  great  value 
as  what  comes  from  a like  amount  of 
time  and  effort  spent  in  any  other 
way.  The  justification  of  college 
athletics  in  the  last  analysis  must  be 
found  in  what  they  contribute  to  the 
educational  development  of  the  parti- 
cipants; and  it  is  the  policy  of  Ober- 
lin College  to  make  athletics  yield 
their  greatest  possible  contribution  to 
the  training  of  the  student  as  an  in- 
dividual. It  is  hoped  that  this  will 
become  so  clear  that  the  privilege  of 
membership  on  a college  team  will  he 
valued  as  greatly  as  the  honor  that 
comes  from  athletic  prowess.” 

“Reviewing  the  season  as  a whole, 
we  have  every  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves.  Playing  the  hardest 


schedule  of  any  team  in  the  State 
without  exception,  we  have  lost  only 
one  game.  1 still  firmly  believe  that 
no  team  in  the  Slate  could  defeat  us 
when  at  the  top  of  our  form.  But 
the  winning  or  losing  of  champion- 
ships is  not  the  only  or  the  most  im- 
portant criterion  by  which  to  judge 
our  season.  Never  before  has  there 
been  a larger  or  more  regular  squad 
on  Dill  Field.  Many  is  the  man  who 
has  been  mentally,  morally,  and  phy- 
sically benefitted  by  this  season’s 
sport.  The  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
College,  of  unity  and  good  fellowship 
has  certainly  been  strengthened.  The 
magnanimity  and  sportmanship  of  the 
entire  student  body  has  decidedly  in- 
creased. I believe  the  whole  athletic 
atmosphere  was  never  clearer,  saner, 
purer,  or  more  stimulating  in  every 
way  than  at  just  this  time.  To  Mr. 
Snyder,  to  the  Varsity  team,  to  the 
faithful  “scrubs,”  belong  much  of  the 
credit  of  these  conditions,  but  most 
of  all  acknowledgement  should  be 
made  to  the  student  body,  to  the  fac- 
ulty, and  to  the  town,  in  short  to  our 
entire  community,  which  as  a whole 
in  greater  or  less  degree  as  the  case 
may  be,  are  all  working  towards 
higher  and  better  ideals  in  athletics 
as  well  as  in  other  interests.” 


OUTLINES  OF  TRAINING 
CLASS  STUDIES 
LUKE  XV. 

(Note.  Readers  of  these  Studies 
will,  of  course,  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  studies,  not  at  all  intended 
to  be  literary  articles;  and  that  I am 
attempting  to  give  simply  a pretty 
careful  syllabus  of  precisely  the  work 
that  I am  giving  week  by  week  in 
my  Training  Class.  This  means,  of 
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course,  that  the  fullest  results  can- 
not come  from  rapid  reading,  but 
presuppose  some  study  with  the  text 
in  hand.  The  points  are  sharply 
brought  out  in  numbered  divisions 
and  subdivisions,  for  the  sake  both 
of  brevity  and  distinctness  and  ac- 
curacy of  statement.  Erratum : An 

annoying  mistake  occurs  in  the  notes 
in  the  December  number,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  second  column  of  page 
103.  The  sentence,  of  course,  should 
read:  “Christ  means  to  make  men 

think”  etc). 

I.  Introductory  and  Circumstances. 

1 This  may  be  said  to  be  Luke’s 
great,  peculiar,  and  characteristic 
chapter,  altho  vv  3-7  occur  also,  es- 
sentially, in  Matthew. 

2 This  bit  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  contains  the  very  heart  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  Christ’s  whole  teach- 
ing. It  is  not  possible  to  do  it  full 
justice. 

3 Luke,  in  w 1-2,  seems  ac- 

curately to  give  the  circumstances, 
for  the  parables  exactly  fit  the  situa- 
tion there  described:  (1)  Jesus’  uni- 

versal sympathy  and  desire  to  help 
are  manifestly  showing  themselves 
more  and  more.  (2)  The  “publicans 
and  sinners”  are  consequently  draw- 
ing near  to  him  increasingly.  (3) 
This  very  thing  leads  to  growing 
criticism  on  the  part  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  who  see  in  the  publi- 
cans and  sinners  his  favorite  associ- 
ates, and  in  this,  evidence  that  he  is 
himself  but  a poor  saint  and  poor 
teacher  of  religion.  The  mere  fact 
that  he  thus  welcomes  these  compar- 
ative outcasts  settles  the  matter  for 
them.  There  is  no  feeling  of  joy  in 
the  thought,  that  these  are  being  won 
to  something  better, — to  life  and 
good  and  God. 

4 The  two  attitudes  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  of  Christ  turn  on  two  quite 
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contrasted  views  of  holiness,  still 
prevailing. 

(1)  The  Pharisaic  theory  makes 

holiness  freedom  from  all  contami- 
nation of  evil,  where  evil  is  treated 
as  the  positive  force,  like  soiling  dirt. 
Here  holiness  is  shown  by  punctili- 
ous separation  from  all  possible  con- 
tagion of  the  evil.  (Pharisee  means 
“separated”).  The  initial  intent  of  the 
Pharisee  was  good;  but  the  position 
involved  plain  dangers : assuming 

that  oneself  is  right  and  superior  to 
others;  a total  lack  of  appreciation 
and  of  sympathy  with  others  and 
willingness  truly  to  do  for  them;  and 
consequent  failure  in  love,  and  fail- 
ure to  see  that  only  this  positive  love 
really  counts,  or  can  be  any  adequate 
defense  against  evil.  Holiness  be- 
comes here  exclusiveness,  separation 
from  the  contamination  of  death. 

(2)  From  Jesus’  point  of  view, 
it  is  rather  true  that  holiness  is 
wholeness,  health,  and  its  contagion 
of  life.  He  believes  that  health  is 
more  contagious  than  disease,  and 
righteousness  than  evil,  and  that 
the  great  protection  against  evil  is 
abounding  love  and  righteousness, 
just  as  the  great  protection  against 
disease  is  abounding  health.  From 
this  point  of  view,  therefore,  the 
saint  must  bring  his  touch  of  life;  he 
cannot  shut  himself  off  from  the  rest 
of  men;  and  the  only  way  to  pro- 
mote holiness  among  men  is  for  the 
whole  life,  the  healthy  life,  the  life  of 
God  to  be  brought  into  touch  with  the 
imperfect,  the  diseased,  and  the  sin- 
ful. This  view  assumes  that  holiness 
or  love  not  evil  is  the  great  positive 
force,  and  is  itself  the  only  true  de- 
fense against  evil.  Holiness,  for 
Jesus,  is  God’s  life;  and  that  life, 
Jesus  is  ever  showing, — and  here  es- 
pecially— is  love,  the  tender,  gracious, 
tireless,  seeking  love  of  God.  For 
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Christ,  therefore,  we  come  into  holi- 
ness in  just  the  proportion  in  which 
we  share  that  sympathy  and  love  of 
God  in  our  relation  to  others. 

5  All  the  three  parables,  thus,  of 
the  chapter,  of  the  lost  sheep,  the 
lost  coin,  and  the  lost  sons,  are  (1) 
a direct  answer  to  the  Pharisaic  criti- 
cism by  (2)  revealing  the  love  of 
God  in  an  appeal  to  their  own  feel- 
ing and  reason,  and  (3)  so  showing 
that  the  only  attitude  for  men  to  take 
is  not  the  attitude  of  Pharisaic  ex- 
clusiveness, but  the  same  longing, 
seeking  love  which  God  has  for  all 
his  children.  Jesus  seeks  to  stir  the 
pity  and  love  even  of  the  Pharisees 
in  appeal  to  their  own  experience, 
and  so  to  help  them  to  see  the  in- 
evitableness of  his  own  course  with 
the  publicans  and  sinners.  This  is 
the  force  of  the  appeal  in  the  fourth 
verse,  for  example,  “What  man  of 
you."  (4)  It  should  be  noticed,  thus, 
that  Jesus  is  drawing  tenderly  near 
to  both  classes  in  the  appeal  of  these 
parables.  The  Pharisees,  too,  are 
among  the  most  needy  of  God’s  sons, 
whom  also  the  Father  seeks,  whom, 
therefore,  Christ  must  earnestly 
strive  to  win,  even  tho  they  may  be 
less  responsive  than  the  so-called 
“sinners.”  And  the  appeal  to  the 
elder  son,  in  verse  31,  is  a direct 
and  tender  appeal  to  the  Pharisees. 
(5)  It  should  be  noted,  also,  that 
light  is  thrown  back  by  all  this  upon 
the  meaning  of  self-renunciation  and 
discipleship  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
Chapter  XIV.  This  is  its  real  essence 
and  culmination,— this  longing,  seek- 
ing, forgiving,  serving,  self-giving 
love  of  God.  To  come  into  this  is 
the  goal  of  discipleship.  (6)  These 
Ihrec  simple,  appealing  stories,  thus, 
of  the  lost  sheep,  the  lost  coin,  and 
the  lost  sons,  break  forth  as  inevita- 
bly from  the  heart  and  lips  of  Christ. 


6 One  is  struck  thruout  these  cen- 
tral sections  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
with  the  lack  of  technically  theologi- 
cal, or  even  technically  religious  ma- 
terial. One  finds  him  simply  demand- 
ing truth  in  the  inner  life,  down- 
right earnestness  of  spirit,  simple 
trust  in  God,  the  spirit  of  self-sac- 
rifice, that  a man  should  be  a true 
son  of  the  Heavenly  Father. 

7 The  parables  are  so  simple  and 
direct  that  their  clothing  requires  no 
special  attention ; and  the  great 
outstanding  truths  of  all  three  are 
so  much  the  same,  that  the  para- 
bles need  not  be  treated  separately. 
I see  nothing  to  confirm  the  reason- 
ableness of  Pfleiderer’s  theory  that 
the  story  of  the  elder  brother,  in  the 
parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  does  not 
belong  to  Jesus’  original  utterance. 
In  fact,  it  fits  exactly  into  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  para- 
bles are  spoken,  and  is  a direct  and 
powerful  part  of  Jesus’  answer  to 
the  Pharisees’  complaint.  It  is  wholly 
worthy  of  the  rest  of  the  parable. 
Jesus’  thought,  indeed,  would  be  in- 
complete without  it. 

8 The  subject  of  the  entire  chap- 
ter might  be  called  “The  gracious 
and  tireless  seeking  love  of  God;”  its 
divisions,  of  course,  would  be  three, 
corresponding  to  the  parables. 

II  The  great  outstanding  truths 
of  the  parables  of  Luke  XV. 

These  are  very  simple,  and  lie  upon 
the  face  of  the  record. 

1 God  is  not  a task-master  or  le- 
gal accountant,  with  a lot  of  a arbi- 
trary rules  and  laws  to  judge  you  by 
or  reward  you  for,  without  pity  or 
mercy  or  love,  as  the  Pharisees  con- 
ceived, and  many  others  still  con- 
ceive. One  needs  to  get  thoroly  rid 
of  this  blasphemous  and  untrue  idea 
of  God.  God's  severity  is  the  fidel- 
ity of  love,  that  would  hold  a child 
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to  the  lines  of  his  largest  life,  and 
that  only;  bring  him  back  to  himself, 
to  life  and  to  God.  It  is  impossible 
to  fit  the  Pharisaic  attitude  toward 
sinning,  needy  men  into  the  character 
of  God.  Each  of  the  three  parables 
emphatically  denies  this  possibility. 
Try  to  conceive  the  possibility: — 
The  valued  sheep  is  lost;  curse  it 
and  let  it  go.  The  cherished  coin  of 
the  personal  treasure  dowery  is  gone ; 
make  no  attempt  to  find  it;  forget  it 
and  let  it  go.  The  son  has  gone  out 
from  the  father’s  house  to  a life 
away  from  all  sympathy  with  the 
father;  he  richly  deserves  his  swine- 
feeding fate;  curse  him,  and  forget 
him. — The  parables  show  that  Jesus 
knows  no  such  God.  As  over 
against  any  such  attitude  toward  sin- 
ning men,  he  appeals  even  to  men’s 
own  more  merciful  attitude  toward 
sheep. 

2 God  cares. 

(1)  Jesus  is  insisting  upon  the 
fact  that  God  cares,  as  over  against 
the  hopeless,  desolate,  desperate  feel- 
ing that  some  times  comes,  that  “no- 
body cares  what  becomes  of  me.” 

(2)  One  has  the  right  to  rest  in 
this  assurance  of  Christ’s.  All  of 
these  parables  are  intended  to  bring 
it  home.  God  cares,  heaven  is  in- 
terested. This  is  the  reiterated  in- 
sistence of  the  parables,  (vv  7,  10,  22, 
32).  Those  intelligences,  in  closest 
sympathy  with  God,  seeing  values 
most  clearly  and  surely,  care.  After 
all,  what  is  so  great  as  a man?  What 
value  is  to  be  reckoned  for  him?  An 
animal  one  may  come  to  care  great- 
ly for ; a coin  to  prize ; but  what  shall 
make  good  the  lost  son?  Distance, 
separation,  death,  diminished  strength 
or  health  or  opportunity  of  a child; 

all  these  may  be  causes  for  sorrow. 
But  what  comparison  do  any  or  all 
of  these  bear  to  the  simple  fact  that 


a child  has  turned  his  back  on  right- 
eousness and  life  and  God?  As  surely 
and  as  deeply  as  you  know  even  the 
human  heart  at  its  best  (v  4),  you 
may  know  that  God  cares  for  this 
child  of  his,  of  infinite  possibilities, 
but  now  gone  wrong.  Even  the 
shepherd  cares  for  the  sheep,  the 
woman  for  the  lost  coin,  the  human 
father  for  the  rebellious,  wilful  son; 
“how  much  more”  God  cares ! This 
is  the  simple,  inevitable  truth,  to  the 
mind  of  Jesus.  One  may  have  been 
saying  to  himself,  “Little  brilliancy  is 
mine,  barely  passable  powers,  small 
gifts  socially,  a meager  physical  in- 
heritance, a bad  moral  inheritance, 
practically  no  means,  many  moral 
blemishes,  and  repeated  disgraceful 
failures,  so  that  I have  lost  all  pati- 
ence even  with  myself.  I am  moody 
and  disagreeable ; I don’t  attract ; I 
have  already  gone  far  wrong.  What 
is  the  use  of  my  trying?”  And  yet, 
have  you  ever  got  a moment’s  fleet- 
ing glimpse  into  a father’s  love? 
“You  are  a child  of  God,”  Jesus  is 
here  repeatedly  asserting.  He  cares. 
You  are  “missed”  at  home.  The  other 
sheep  are  in  the  fold;  the  rest  of  the 
precious  string  of  coins  are  in  hand; 
the  other  children  are  at  home.  But 
you  are  away,  and  you  are  missed, 
sorely  missed;  and  no  joy  is  com- 
plete, nay,  all  joy  is  tinged  with  sad- 
ness, for  you  are  missed.  (Ian  Mac- 
laren’s  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush, 
pp  151-154  may  be  noted  as  illustra- 
tion). 

(3)  And  now  some  of  you  will 
be  saying  to  me,  Doesn’t  the  good 
man  know  the  philosophical  concep- 
tion of  God,  and  that  all  this  ascrib- 
ing care  and  love  to  God  is  very 
‘anthropomorphic?’”  Yes,  I know. 
But  what  is  “anthropomorphic”,  but 
to  be  like  man?  And  Christ  is  here  in- 
sisting, as  I understand  it,  that  his 
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own  deepest  insight  is,  that  God  is 
like  the  best  in  us.  Is  he  justified  in 
this,  even  philosophically?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  speak  more  truly  of  God,  and 
especially  of  the  character  of  God? 
Does  Jesus  in  his  spirit  and  teaching 
here  accurately  present  God? 

Even  Paulsen,  tho  he  calls  his  own 
position  “pantheistic,”  after  speaking 
of  various  dogmas  and  opinions  often 
asserted  to  be  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  can  say,  “But  if  I am 
allowed  to  say  what  I mean  and  to 
believe  what  I can  understand  and 
conceive,  then,  unmindful  of  the  ri- 
dicule of  the  scoffer  and  the  hatred 
of  the  guardian  of  literalism,  I may, 
even  in  our  days,  confess  to  a belief 
in  God  who  has  revealed  himself  in 
Jesus.  The  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
make  plain  to  me  the  meaning  of 
life,  the  meaning  of  all  things  in  gen- 
eral ; but  that  which  enables  me  to 
live  and  shows  me  the  import  of  life 
I call  God  and  the  manifestation  of 
God.  The  most  upright,  truthful,  and 
liberal-minded  man  may  subscribe  to 
all  that,  today,  as  openly  as  ever  be- 
fore.” And,  later  he  says  more  de- 
finitely, “Pantheism,  as  we  understand 
it,  has  no  intention  of  depriving  God 
of  anything  or  of  denying  him  any- 
thing but  human  limitations.”  “And 
pantheism  might  add  that  it  finds  no 
fault  with  any  one  for  calling  God  a 
personal  being  in  this  sense.  Inso- 
much as  the  human  mind  is  the  high- 
est and  most  important  thing  that  we 
know,  we  can  form  an  idea  of  God 
only  by  intensifying  human  attri- 
butes.” “That  is  the  possible  and  in- 
evitable anthropomorphism  of  all  re- 
ligions.” (Paulsen’s  Introduction  to 
Philosophy,  pp  250-251,  254,  255). 

Perhaps  no  one  in  modern  litera- 
ture has  indicated  more  effectively 
the  legitimacy  of  this  argument, 
from  the  best  in  the  human  to  the 


divine,  than  Browning,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his"5"au/”.  This  is  hardly  less 
than  a consummate  study  of  the  way 
by  which  inspiration  may  come,  and 
its  resulting  mood.  The  whole  theme 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  poem  is  that 
God  cannot  be  less  than  man  at  his 
best,  even  in  man’s  willingness  to  suf- 
fer for  love’s  sake.  And  the  whole 
world  seems  to  David,  in  Browning’s 
closing  paragraph,  to  feel  the  awe  of 
this  revelation,  and  to  throb  with 
this  vision  of  an  infinitely  loving,  suf- 
fering God : 

“I  believe  it!  ’Tis  thou,  God,  that 
givest,  ’tis  I who  receive : 

In  the  first  is  the  last,  in  thy  will 
is  my  power  to  believe.” 

“See  the  King — I would  help  him 
but  cannot,  the  wishes  fall 
through. 

Could  I wrestle  to  raise  him  from 
sorrow,  grow  poor  to  enrich, 

To  fill  up  his  life,  starve  my  own 
out,  I would — knowing  which, 

I know  that  my  service  is  perfect 
Oh,  speak  through  me  now  1 
Would  I suffer  for  him  that  I love? 

So  wouldst  thou — so  wilt  thou  1 
So  shall  crown  thee  the  topmost, 
ineffablest,  uttermost  crown — 
And  thy  love  fill  infinitude  wholly, 
nor  leave  up  nor  down 
One  spot  for  the  creature  to  stand 
in!” 

Browning  often  argues  that  will  is 
more  than  power,  and  love  than  will ; 
and  that  God  cannot  be  less  in  any  of 
these  ways  than  man  at  his  best.  We 
have  no  higher  capacities  for  the 
true  vision  of  God  than  exactly  the 
divinest  qualities  in  ourselves, — the 
qualities  of  a seeking,  suffering,  self- 
giving  love,  revealed  in  these  para- 
bles. God  cares. 

If  there  has  ever  been  clear,  un- 
dimmed, certain  vision  of  God’s  own 
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inner  life,  Christ  had  it;  and  this  is 
Christ’s  absolutely  unmistakable  as- 
surance— God  cares.  We  have  a right 
to  lay  to  our  heart  this  assurance  of 
Christ,  to  go  in  the  strength  of  it,  in 
the  peace  of  it,  in  the  joy  of  it. 

3 All  these  parables  make  not  less 

clear  that,  just  because  God  cares,  he 
seeks  men,  and  rejoices  in  the  re- 
turn of  men  to  himself.  So  Erskine 
can  say:  “What  is  Christianity?  It 

is  the  belief  in  the  inexhaustible  love 
of  God  for  man.  He  came  to  seek 
that  which  is  lost,  until  he  found  it." 
This  seeking  and  rejoicing  love  of 
God  is  so  clearly  involved  in  the  pre- 
vious thought,  that  God  cares,  that 
it  hardly  needs  to  be  dwelt  upon. 
Numerous  details  in  the  parables 
bring  out  both  the  tireless  seeking 
and  the  great  joy  in  the  return,  with 
its  contrasted  implied  grief  in  the 
wandering.  We  have  a right  to  be- 
lieve that  God  does  bear  witness  to 
himself  in  the  glad  sacrificial  long- 
ings, seekings,  and  sufferings  of  the 
best  human  love.  Is  he  not  him- 
self so  speaking  in  us?  (Compare, 
as  illustrative,  Gordon’s  Man  from 
Glengarry,  pp  271-272.)  Contrast 
with  Jesus’  saying  of  the  joy  in 
heaven  the  awful  saying  of  the 
Pharisees  quoted  by  Plummer : 
“There  is  joy  before  God  when 
these  who  provoke  him  perish  from 
the  world.”  Here  is  no  least  sense  of 
men  as  children  of  God. 

4 So  far  we  have  been  speaking 
of  the  great  central  point  of  all  of 
these  parables,  their  light  on  the  seek- 
ing love  of  God.  But  the  chapter 
throws  hardly  less  light  on  man,  and 
sin,  and  redemption.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  gos- 
pel, and  even  the  whole  of  theology 
are  foreshadowed  in  the  story  of  the 
two  lost  sons  : — 

(1)  God  is  Father. 


(2)  Man  is  son  beloved,  made  for 
God  and  association  with  him. 

(3)  Sin  is  the  unfilial  attitude  to- 
ward God, — going  away  from  the 
Father. 

(4)  Conversion  is  “coming  to 
oneself”,  coming  back  to  God.  And 
that  means,  that  repentance  is  seeing 
one’s  sin  as  God’s  sees  it  and  in  the 
light  of  what  it  costs  the  Father’s 
heart,  and  acting  on  that  vision. 

(5)  Redemption  is  God’s  seeking, 
forgiving,  suffering  love,  winning  the 
son  back  into  true  sonship. 

5  In  particular,  the  parable  means 
that  man  is  made  for  God  and  for 
the  life  with  God. 

(1)  Going  away  from  God,  to 
Christ’s  thought,  is  going  into  “ a far 
country”  not  native  to  us,  where 
desolation  is  certain.  With  God  is 
the  source  of  all  life  and  light  and 
joy,  because  he  is  the  source  of  all 
love.  With  him,  therefore,  and  in 
the  sharing  of  his  great  purposes  and 
ends,  alone  is  life.  Or  one  may  say 
God’s  will  is  expressed  in  the  very 
laws  of  our  nature,  and  in  obedience 
to  these  laws  alone  is  life.  From  any 
point  of  view,  therefore,  to  go  away 
from  God  is  to  go  into  “the  outer 
darkness.”  Apart  from  the  thought 
of  the  sustaining  love  of  the  Father, 
the  “universe  has  lost  its  soul  of  lov- 
liness.”  So  Bushnell  can  say,  “What 
is  God  by  day,  the  sun  of  our  eternity, 
without  whom  the  universe  of  nature 
were  a mere  phosphoresence  of  fate, 
unintelligible  and  cold ; life  a driblet 
of  vanity;  and  eternity  itself  a pro- 
tracted and  amplified  nothingness?” 

(2)  In  reality,  when  one  tries  to 
think  the  thing  thru  to  the  end,  one 
.cannot  be  or  do  anything  of  signi- 
ficance, whether  in  his  thinking,  in 
his  life  work,  in  his  fight  for  char- 
acter, or  in  his  attempted  social  ser- 
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vice  without  an  implicit  confession  of 
God. 

(3)  And  all  this  means  that  man 
only  “ comes  to  himself"  when  he 
comes  back  to  God.  That  is  finding 
oneself,  coming  home,  coming  into 
life.  This  is  Christ’s  conception  of 
the  very  meaning  of  religion,  that  it 
is  life,  the  sharing  of  God’s  own  life. 
He  comes  for  the  very  purpose  of 
bringing  life,  “abundant  life.”  And 
the  common  excuse  for  deferring  the 
religious  life  that  one  wishes  first  to 
“see  life”  must  sound  strange  in  his 
ears.  Ruskin  thus  aptly  puts  the  con- 
trast; “In  the  pain  and  the  repent- 
ance, and  in  the  acquaintance  with 
the  aspects  of  folly  and  sin,  you  have 
learned  something;  how  much  less 
than  you  would  have  learned  in  right 
paths,  can  never  be  told,  but  that  it 
is  less  is  certain.  Your  liberty  of 
choice  has  simply  destroyed  for  you 
so  much  life  and  strength,  never  re- 
gainable.  It  is  true  you  now  know 
the  habits  of  swine  who  taste  of 
husks : do  you  think  your  father 
could  not  have  taught  you  to  know 
better  habits  and  pleasanter  tastes,  if 
you  had  stayed  in  his  house;  and 
that  the  knowledge  you  have  lost 
would  not  have  been  more,  as  well  as 
sweeter,  than  that  you  have  gained?” 

We  have  a curiously  suggestive 
phrase,  when  we  speak  of  a man  as 
being  “out  of  himself”,  that  correctly 
describes  the  choice  against  God ; for 
the  line  of  God’s  will  is  the  line  of 
our  only  sanity.  Let  one  contrast  the 
abyss  of  hell  which  he  digs  for  him- 
self as  he  goes  away  from  God.  It 
is  an  awful  road,  along  which  we  put 
out  our  own  eyes  and  darken  our  rea- 
sons and  pervert  our  consciences,  un- 
til we  easily  excuse  what  at  first  was 
utterly  abhorrent.  How  surely  we 
have  gone  "out  of  ourselves”  into 
confusion,  insanity  and  wreck!  And 


Christ  seeks  to  bring  men  back  to 
themselves,  to  normalness  and  sanity 
and  sweetness  of  life,  along  the  line 
of  God’s  own  life-giving  will.  And 
how  certainly,  too,  if  God  is  Father 
as  these  parables  teach,  he  suffers  in 
our  sin ! how  certainly  he  seeks  us 
out!  how  freely  he  forgives!  Here 
lies  the  very  heart  of  the  atonement. 

6 And  the  latter  part  of  the  para- 
ble of  the  prodigal  son  has  its  own 
insistent  lesson : one  may  as  really  go 
away  from  the  Father  by  the  way  of 
the  unloving  spirit,  as  by  the  way  of 
appetite  and  passion.  The  parable  in 
truth  ought  to  be  called,  the  parable 
of  the  two  lost  sons. 

(1)  In  each  case  the  sin  lies  in 
the  refusal  to  take  the  father’s  atti- 
tude and  will, — to  live  the  unselfish, 
truly  loving  life  of  God.  The  son, 
who  has  no  joy  in  a brother  brought 
back  to  real  sonship,  brought  out  of 
sin  back  to  the  father  and  to  life  with 
the  father,  is  himself  no  true  son  of 
the  father.  His  unloving  spirit  is  as 
far  from  the  father’s  heart,  as  is  “the 
far  country”  from  the  father’s  house. 
This  is  distance  from  God.  The 
father,  therefore,  in  his  love  for  the 
elder  son,  and  his  desire  to  win  him, 
too,  entreats  (v  28),  tenderly  expos- 
tulates (v  31),  sorrowfully  rebukes 
(v  32)- 

(2)  The  “elder  son”  represents 
the  very  spirit  in  the  Pharisees  which 
Jesus  set  out  to  rebuke,  and  out  of 
which  he  was  trying  to  win  them. 
And  yet  how  readily  we  still  see  the 
sin  of  the  younger  son  as  compared 
with  the  sin  of  the  elder,  who  yet  has 
no  real  love  (this  is  the  real  point  of 
all  the  parables),  who  cannot  con- 
ceive or  enter  into  the  father’s  feel- 
ing toward  either  the  sinning  or  the 
repentant  son,  or  into  the  father’s 
joy  over  his  boy’s  return  in  his  right 
mind,  who  is  not  able  even  to  take 
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the  part  of  neighbors  rejoicing  over 
a sheep  found. 

7 To  be  “lost”,  this  parable  indi- 
cates, is  to  be  lost  away  from  God. 
As  Emerson  says,  “Profligacy  con- 
sists not  in  spending  years  of  time  or 
chests  of  money,  but  in  spending 
them  off  the  line  of  your  career."  In 
like  manner,  to  be  “lost”,  is  to  be  lost 
off  the  line  of  God’s  own  will  for  us, 
lost  away  from  home,  and  from  the 
Father’s  presence,  and  from  the  lov- 
ing spirit  of  his  life.  To  be  “saved”, 
on  the  other  hand,  is,  once  more,  the 
simple  sharing  in  the  Father’s  life 
and  in  his  love  for  men.  There  is  no 
other  way  than  these  of  being  either 
“lost”  or  “saved”. 

Henry  Churchill  King. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

RECITAL  BY  MRS.  TERESA  CARRENO. 

The  fourth  event  in  the  Artist 
course  for  the  fall  term  was  a piano 
recital  by  Mrs.  Teresa  Carreno  on 
December  9.  The  following  was  the 
program : 

Sonata  Op.  53  (Waldstein) 

Beethoven 

Allegro  con  brio 
Adagio  Molto 

Rondo,  Allegro  Moderato,  Pres- 
tissimo 

Preludes,  No.  21  and  No.  22 
Nocturne,  Op.  48  No.  1 
Tarantelle,  Op.  43 
Barcarolle,  Op.  60 


Symphonic  Etudes,  Op. 

Chopin 

13 

Rhapsody,  B Minor 

Schumann 

Am  Seegestade 

Brahms 

Etude  de  Concert 

Smetana 

MacDowell 
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Mrs.  Carreno,  who  is  of  Spanish 
descent,  may  be  called  a player  of 
the  German  school,  since  Germany 
is  her  home  and  her  associations  for 
many  years  have  been  with  German 
music  and  musicians.  She  is  en- 
dowed with  a very  unusual  degree 
of  physical  strength  and  nervous  vi- 
tality, and  her  style  of  playing  leans 
toward  the  sonorous  and  impas- 
sioned. Few  pianists  of  either  sex 
can  match  her  in  the  production  of 
effects  of  grandeur  and  force.  She 
is  not  lacking  in  delicacy  and  sobri- 
ety where  these  qualities  are  re- 
quired. She  is  a profound  student 
also,  and  her  long  experience  has 
given  her  interpretations  authority. 
If  not  the  greatest,  she  is  certainly 
the  most  celebrated  woman  pianist 
in  the  world,  and  her  public  ap- 
pearances always  attract  large  and 
enthusiastic  audiences. 

Of  late  years  she  has  shown  a 
tendency  to  overdo  her  effects,  to 
sacrifice  clearness  and  proportion  to 
the  grandiose  and  dramatic.  She  is 
often  inclined  to  force  the  tone  be- 
yond the  limit  of  purity,  to  abuse 
the  pedal,  to  let  her  excitable  nature 
run  wild.  Her  playing  in  her  Oberlin 
recital,  while  at  all  times  impressive, 
was  occasionally  lacking  in  refine- 
ment; her  Chopin  was  heavy  and  ex- 
aggerated, the  sprightly  G flat  etude, 
with  which  she  responded  to  a re- 
call, was  given  in  a style  more  suited 
to  the  “Military”  polonaise.  Her 
finest  work  was  in  the  Etudes  Sym- 
phoniques  of  Schumann.  She  mas- 
tered their  immense  difficulties  with 
consummate  case  and  did  full  justice 
to  their  massive  grandeur.  Her  play- 
ing of  the  Waldstein  sonata  was  on 
the  whole  admirable,  although  at  the 
close  she  took  unjustifiable  liberties 
with  the  composer’s  plain  indications 
of  tempo. 
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THE  CONCERTS  OF  THE  MUSI- 
CAL UNION. 

The  Musical  Union  continuing  its 
recently  inaugurated  custom  of  giv- 
ing two  works  in  December  instead 
of  the  old  double  performance  of 
the  “Messiah”,  sang  the  “Messiah”  on 
December  12,  and  Elgar’s  “Dream  of 
Gerontius”  on  the  13th.  The  instru- 
mental parts  in  both  cases  were  play- 
ed by  the  Pittsbugh  orchestra.  The 
soloists  in  the  “Messiah”  were  Mrs. 
Seabury  C.  Ford  of  Cleveland,  so- 
prano, Miss  Jessie  Lynde  Hopkins  of 
Chicago,  contralto,  Mr.  Edward 
Johnson,  of  New  York,  tenor,  and 
Mr.  Marion  Green  of  Chicago,  bass. 

On  account  of  the  great  difficulties 
of  the  “Dream  of  Gerontius”,  but 
very  little  rehearsal  could  be  given 
to  the  “Messiah”.  The  performance 
while  steady  and  accurate,  was  not 
especially  inspiriting.  The  new  mem- 
bers of  the  chorus  were  inclined  to 
be  cautious,  and  the  result  was  a less 
volume  of  tone,  less  of  the  fire  and 
abandon  that  comes  from  confidence, 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  in  the 
local  performances  of  this  oratorio. 
The  orchestra  played  with  little  in- 
terest, and  was  often  unsteady.  The 
solo  parts  varied  greatly  in  merit. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  an  oratorio  singer  of 
a very  high  order  and  he  was  at  his 
best.  Mr.  Green’s  voice,  while  very 
pleasing,  is  rather  too  light  for  ora- 
torio work.  The  heroic  utterance  is 
lacking.  Mrs.  Ford’s  rather  peculiar 
voice  is  not  altogether  suited  to  Han- 
del’s music  although  she  always 
sings  with  intelligence.  Miss  Hop- 
kins was  entirely  inadequate  both  in 
vocal  quality  and  delivery. 

The  performance  of  Elgar’s 
"Dream  of  Gerontius”  was  eagerly 
awaited,  for  this  work  made  a 
powerful  e fleet  at  the  festival  last 
spring,  and  music-lovers  were  anxi- 


ous to  renew  their  impressions.  The 
earlier  judgment  does  not  seem  to 
have  required  revision.  Even  if  one 
objects  to  the  general  plan  and 
method  of  the  work,  finding  an  ab- 
sence of  development  and  climax,  and 
a frequent  lack  of  sustained  interest, 
yet  the  beauties  of  the  work  are 
abundant  and  unmistakable.  In  Car- 
dinal Newman’s  poem,  Gerontius  on 
his  death  bed  is  seized  with  fear  at 
the  approach  of  the  destroyer,  terri- 
ble visions  assail  him ; he  is  calmed  by 
the  declaration  of  his  faith  and  the 
ministrations  of  the  church.  In  the 
second  part  is  a vision  of  the  passage 
of  the  soul  of  Gerontius  into  purga- 
tory under  the  conduct  of  a guardian 
angle  who  comforts  him  with  assur- 
ances of  the  divine  grace.  They  pass 
a troop  of  demons  who  rage  and 
stamp  and  mock  in  an  extremely  rea- 
listic manner  and  are  met  by  an  an- 
gelic host  singing  praises  to  God.  At 
last  Gerontius  is  tenderly  left  by  the 
angel  to  his  purifying  penance,  and 
the  work  ends  in  a very  beautiful 
strain  of  tender  confidence. 

Elgar’s  music  enters  with  great 
subtlety  into  the  mystical  tone  of  the 
poem  and  its  portrayal  of  the  chang- 
ing moods  of  Gerontius  is  psycholog- 
ically true  and  musically  powerful. 
The  passages  where  invention  seems 
to  flag  are  usually  those  where  the 
text  subsides  into  dry  statements  of 
mediaeval  theology,  ill  suited  to  mu- 
sical expression.  The  strength  of 
Elgar’s  music  is  especially  to  be 
found  in  the  orchestral  part  which 
is  little  less  than  astonishing  in  the 
inexhaustible  ingenuity  of  the  instru- 
mental combinations  and  its  graphic 
power.  The  work  is  also  a master- 
piece of  harmonic  and  contrapuntal 
skill.  Although  many  critics  find 
the  voice  parts  lacking  in  melodic 
interest,  in  respect  to  the  two  elc- 
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merits  just  mentioned  there  seems  to 
be  no  difference  of  opinion.  Whether 
the  work  will  always  sustain  its  pre- 
sent vogue  is  uncertain.  It  suffers 
under  the  disadvantage  of  a text 
which,  in  spite  of  many  beauties,  is 
so  loaded  with  religious  conceptions 
that  are  fast  becoming  obsolete,  and 
contains  so  much  that  is  morbid  and 
fantastic,  that  to  most  who  hear  the 
work  it  is  unsympathetic  and  to 
many  positively  offensive.  Elgar,  as 
a devout  Catholic,  wrote  the  music 
with  zeal;  his  sincerity  is  apparent 
everywhere,  and  although  his  music 
sometimes  seems  over-reflective,  too 
little  spontaneous,  it  shows  the  hand 
of  a man  not  lacking  in  imagination, 
and  beyond  question  a passed  master 
in  the  technique  of  his  art. 

The  singing  of  the  Union  and  the 
playing  of  the  orchestra  were  all  that 
could  be  asked.  Mr.  Johnson  as  Ger- 
ontius  aroused  enthusiasm  for  the 
beauty  of  his  voice,  the  perfection  of 
his  style,  and  his  ability  to  portray 
with  convincing  power  the  changing 
moods  of  his  difficult  role.  Mr. 
Cunningham,  as  the  Angel  of  the 
Agony,  had  not  a prominent  part  to 
play,  but  his  rich  vibrant  voice  and 
his  broad  declamation  made  his  songs 
impressive.  Miss  Hopkins,  as  the 
Guardian  Angel,  was  more  satisfac- 
tory than  in  the  “Messiah”,  but  her 
beautiful  music  should  have  had  a 
more  adequate  interpreter. 

It  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the 
managers  of  the  Musical  Union  that 
the  performance  of  two  works  in  the 
fall  term  places  too  much  of  a tax 
upon  the  strength  of  the  chorus.  So 
many  of  the  singers  at  this  time  of 
the  year  are  so  lacking  in  experience 
that  it  is  impossible  that  the  per- 
formance of  both  works  should  be 
satisfactory.  A different  plan  will 
probably  be  followed  hereafter. 


CONCERT  BY  THE  PITTSBURGH 
ORCHESTRA. 

The  fifth  of  last  term’s  events  in 
the  Conservatory  Artist  course  was 
a concert  by  the  Pittsburgh  orches- 
tra, Emil  Pauer,  conductor,  given  on 
Friday  afternoon,  December  13,  in 
the  First  church.  This  arrangement 
was  made  in  order  that  the  concert 
might  be  open  to  a larger  number 
than  those  who  held  tickets  for  the 
artists’  course,  although  Warner  hall 
is  a most  excellent  place  for  orches- 
tral music  and  the  First  church  a 
particularly  bad  one.  The  program 
was  as  follows : 

Overture,  “Spring,” 

Goldmark 

Symphony  No.  6,  “Pathetic,” 

Tchaikovsky 

Adagio  - Allegro-Andante- Allegro 
vivo. 

Allegro  con  grazia. 

Allegro  molto  vivace. 

Adagio  lamentoso. 

Peer  Gynt,  Suite  No.  1,  Grieg 

I.  Daybreak. 

II.  The  Death  of  Aase. 

III.  Anitra’s  Dance. 

IV.  In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain 

King. 

Symphonic  Poem,  “Vltava,” 

Smetana 

The  Pittsburgh  orchestra  is  not  by 
any  means  the  best  in  America ; in 
purity  of  tone  and  refinement  of  ex- 
ecution it  is  surpassed  by  one  or  two 
others,  but  its  performances  are  of  a 
high  order,  and  in  Mr.  Pauer  it  has 
a conductor  of  large  experience  and 
thorough  musicianship.  The  program 
here,  although  entirely  of  the  most 
recent  school,  was  well  arranged  and 
possessed  variety  of  interest.  Two 
of  the  works  performed,  viz.,  the 
Grieg  suite  and  the  Tchaikovsky  sym- 
phony, are  perhaps  the  most  popular 
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orchestral  compositions  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  “Peer  Gynt” 
suite  is  a part  of  the  incidental  music 
written  by  Grieg  for  Ibsen’s  play. 
The  four  numbers  are  masterpieces 
of  tonal  beauty  and  characteristic  ex- 
pression, and  were  delightfully 
played. 

The  sixth  symphony  by  Tchaikov- 
sky, called  the  “Pathetic”,  is  the  last 
work  of  the  Russian  master  and  was 
first  performed  at  St.  Petersburg, 
October  28,  1893.  A few  days  later 
the  composer  died  of  cholera.  A 
rumor,  still  occasionally  repeated,  that 
he  committed  suicide,  has  no  founda- 
tion. The  extraordinary  character 
of  Tchaikovsky’s  swan  song  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  this 
report,  especially  the  last  movement, 
which  is  a dirge  of  the  most  gloomy, 
agonizing  despairing  character.  All 
the  other  movements  of  the  sym- 
phony, with  their  alternations  of 
furious  struggle,  clamorous  defiance, 
mock  gaity  and  brooding  melancholy, 
lead  up  to  this  doleful  climax,  and 
the  general  impression  of  the  world 
is  justified  that  in  this  powerful  com- 
position we  have  a cry  of  that  pessi- 
mism which  is  so  often  heard  in  Rus- 
sian art  and  literature.  It  is  an  un- 
equal work,  often  profoundly  beauti- 
ful, sometimes  wild  and  extravagant, 
but  always  intensely  moving.  It 
seems  the  utterance  of  an  exceptional 
and  unwholesome  mood  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  hold 
its  present  place  in  the  world’s  inter- 
est. Tchaikovsky  intimated  that  it 
is  the  expression  of  definite  feelings 
and  incidents,  but  he  never  gave 
a clue  to  its  meaning,  and  much  of 
the  fascination  of  the  work  lies  in  its 
mystery.  The  interpretation  of  such 
a composition  is  especially  difficult, 
and  it  is  rarely  that  one’s  own  per- 
sonal feeling  towards  it  is  realized 


in  a performance.  It  would  be  easy 
to  imagine  a more  impressive  render- 
ing than  that  directed  by  Mr.  Pauer. 

“Vltava”,  in  Smetana’s  symphonic 
poem,  is  the  river  Moldau.  Smetana, 
the  most  typically  national  of  Bohe- 
mian composers,  wrote  between  1874 
and  1879  six  symphonic  poems  called 
“My  Fatherland”,  which  celebrate 
certain  features  of  Bohemian  scen- 
ery, history  and  tradition.  The  music 
of  “Vltava”  is  supposed  to  suggest 
impressions  of  the  beauty  of  the  river 
and  scenes  and  historic  associations 
along  its  banks.  It  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est of  Smetana’s  works. 

Edward  Dickinson. 


BOOK  REVIEW. 

THE  MEDIATOR 
BY  E.  A.  STEINER. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Jew  and  the 
perpetual  problem  of  his  transforma- 
tion into  the  various  modern  culture 
types  have  been  fruitful  subjects  for 
a number  of  writers.  Mr.  Steiner’s 
central  character  undergoes  a rather 
remarkable  series  of  changes  on  his 
way  from  orthodox  Yiddishkeit  to 
Christian  sociology.  Samuel,  only 
son  of  the  bereft  Cohen,  trained  by 
hisfather  for  the  service  of  the  Law, 
becomes  a Dominican  monk,  breaks 
with  his  Order,  comes  to  America 
and  finally  finds  peace,  a wife,  and  his 
real  work  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
Jewish  quarter  of  Ney  York. 

There  is  no  lack  of  intense  situa- 
tions in  the  book.  The  persecution 
of  the  Jews  in  a Slavic  village,  the 
old  man’s  agony  over  his  son’s  apos- 
tasy as  he  parts  with  him  at  the  door 
of  the  iionastery,  the  sudden  revul- 
sion from  his  acquired  faith  when 
the  young  Dominican  finds  himself  in 
a Christian  riot  against  the  Jews, 
steerage  misery,  and  a burial  at  sea; 
such  material  has  been  used  unstint- 
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ingly  to  give  the  story  verve  and  in- 
cident. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  story  holds 
the  attention  remarkably  well.  It’s 
feeling  is  true  and  its  pictures  are 
vivid.  The  characters  are  clear-cut 
and  well-handled.  In  fact,  all  the 
characters  of  the  book  are  sharply 
individualized.  The  foster  mother 
with  her  mixture  of  Jewish  and  gen- 
tile phrases,  the  Pany  of  the  district, 
the  spiritual  Dominican  monk  who 
leads  Samuel,  and  the  pious,  fond 
but  narrow  father  are  all  distinct  and 
real. 

One  rather  remarkable  thing  can 
be  said  for  the  story.  In  spite  of 
the  variety  of  scene,  of  people  and 
of  faiths,  it  is  not  often  that  the 
reader  feels  that  the  author  is 
drawing  on  mere  imagination  for  de- 
tails. He  has  little  to  gloss  over  lest 
he  show  ignorance.  The  fact  that 
the  book  is  written  out  of  a remark- 
able experience  helps  to  make  it 
readable  and  satisfying. 

*The  Mediator,  by  E.  A.  Steiner 
Revell  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1907.  pp.  356. 


COMMUNICATION. 

Editor  of  Alumni  Magazine: 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston  is  giving 
to  our  people  a course  of  three  lec- 
tures on  “Algeria”,  “Egypt”,  and 
“Norway”  respectively  and  I desire 
to  mention  a few  impressions  for 
the  benefit  of  her  hosts  of  students 
who  reads  this  magazine.  I have  at- 
tended few  lectures  anywhere  which 
satisfy  me  as  do  those  of  Mrs.  John- 
ston. Not  many  are  equipped  with 
her  gifts  as  a speaker  and  writer,  nor 
have  they  read  and  traveled  as  has 
she.  I suspect  that  more  truly  than 
Ulysses  she  is  “a  part  of  all  that  she 
has  met".  Pier  unusual  sympathy  and 


vital  human  interest  have  evidently 
caused  her  to  know  intimately  peo- 
ple and  places  to  the  ordinary  trav- 
eler only  passing  shadows.  A charm- 
ing instance  of  this  is  found  in  the 
passage  in  the  Algeria  lecture  which 
tells  of  the  acquaintance  with  the 
wife  of  the  retired  admiral  at  Algi- 
ers. She  has  downright  genius  as 
a story  teller  and  her  descriptions 
make  one  see  and  feel  because  she 
sees  and  feels.  I was  in  the  desert 
while  she  was  telling  about  it.  It  is 
the  salient  that  is  given ; the  non-es- 
sential is  excluded.  The  imagination 
is  stimulated  and  guided.  She  is  an 
artist  not  a commercial  photographer. 
Her  lectures  are  far  superior  to 
many  widely  heralded.  The  impres- 
sion which  she  makes  is  that  which 
a fine  picture  or  a good  piece  of 
music  makes — and  that  on  the  ordi- 
nary person  as  well  as  the  most  cul- 
tivated, for  all  who  have  heard  her 
here  have  been  really  enthusiastic. 
Her  power  to  hold  and  interest  an 
audience  is  wonderful  when  one 
stops  to  think  about  it,  for  she  does 
it  with  no  apparent  effort. 

Though  Mrs.  Johnston  has  retired 
from  her  professorship  her  work  is 
not  done. 

Harry  D.  Sheldon,  ’86. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  SEVENTY- 
FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY. 

The  following  program,  it  should 
be  reiterated,  is  still  somewhat  tenta- 
tive, and  may  suffer  considerable 
change  in  detail;  but  it  yet  fairly  in- 
dicates the  events  likely  to  be  promi- 
nent at  the  celebration  of  the  75th 
Anniversary. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  celebra- 
tion begins  a very  little  earlier  than 
the  ordinary  Commencement  obser- 
vances, and  runs  thru  Thursday  of 
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the  following  week,  one  day  later 
than  the  ordinary  Commencement. 
The  Academy  Commencement  will 
probably  come  either  Thursday  after- 
noon, June  18th,  or  Friday  morning, 
June  19th. 

Friday,  June  19th. 

2 :oo  p.  m.  A Conference  on  Sec- 
ondary School  Education. 

Three  addresses,  dealing  with  the 
present  trend,  and  new  problems  in 
this  department  of  education,  dealt 
with  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  public  schools  and  of  the  pri- 
vate fitting  schools. 

5 :oo  p.  m.  Senior  Chapel. 

7 :30  p.  m.  Concert  by  the  College 
Glee  Club. 

Saturday,  June  20th. 

9-12  a.  m.  Conference  on  Theologi- 
cal education. 

Three  addresses  on  The  Theologi- 
cal Changes  of  the  last  Seventy-five 
Years;  The  Present  Demands  upon 
Theological  Education,  looking  to  the 
need  of  a four  year  course  of  pre- 
paration for  the  ministry,  as  for 
other  professions;  and  a third  ad- 
dress on  The  Outlook  for  Theology 
and  for  the  Ministry. 

3 :oo  p.  m.  Varsity  Base-ball  Game. 

7 :30  p.  m.  Public  Recital  by  the 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

Reunions  of  the  Literary  Societies. 

Sunday,  June  21st. 

9  :oo  a.  m.  Communion  Service  in 
Finney  Memorial  Chapel. 

10:30  a.  m.  Preaching  services  in 
the  different  churches;  pastors  to  be 
asked  to  take  the  theme : The  Changes 
of  Seventy-five  Years  in  the  Concep- 
tion of  the  Religious  Life. 

2 130  p.  m.  Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

4:30  p.  m.  Special  missionary  ser- 
vice at  the  Memorial  Arch.  Presen- 
tation of  plans  for  the  Obcrlin-Shan- 
si  Educational  Association. 


8:00  p.  m.  Dedication  of  Finney 
Memorial  Chapel. 

Monday,  June  22d. 

9 :oo  a.  m.  Conference  on  Musical 
Education. 

Three  addresses,  one  dealing  speci- 
ally with  the  place  of  courses  in 
musical  history  and  appreciation,  in 
college  education,  and  another  with 
advanced  literary  requirements  for 
musical  education. 

10  :oo  a.  m.  Base-ball  game : Var- 
sity vs.  Alumni. 

2 130  p.  m.  Senior  Class  play. 

6 :30  p.  m.  Step  Exercises ; young 
women  of  the  Class  of  1908. 

8 :oo  p.  m.  Commencement  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Warner 
Concert  Hall. 

Concert  by  former  Obcrlin  Glee 
Clubs  in  the  Chapel. 

Tuesday,  June  23d. 

9 :oo  a.  m.  General  Meeting  of 
Alumni  and  Former  Students;  the 
first  part  of  the  meeting  to  be  given 
to  two  papers,  one  on  The  Founders, 
and  the  other  on  The  Historical  As- 
sociations of  the  First  Church.  The 
second  part  of  the  meeting  to  be 
given  to  a conference  as  to  plans  for 
the  future  of  the  College. 

11  :oo  a.  m.  Dedication  of  the  Car- 
negie Library. 

2 :30  p.  m.  Semi-annual  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Senior  Class-Day  Exercises: 

Ivy  Ode. 

Spade  Oration  and  Response. 

4  :oo  p.  m.  Class  Reunions. 

8:00  p.  m.  President’s  Reception. 

9:00  p.  m.  Campus  Illumination 
and  Student  Pageant. 

Wednesday,  June  24th. 

9-12  a.  m.  Conference  on  College 
Education.  Four  addresses : The 

College  Problem,  College  Adminis- 
tration, Physical  Education  in  Col- 
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lege,  Needed  Gains  in  the  College 
Education  of  Women. 

2:30  p.  m.  Historical  and  Civic 
Conference.  Four  addresses:  The 

Development  of  the  Civic  Conscience, 
Growth  in  Business  and  Professional 
Ideals,  Needed  Lines  of  Develop- 
ment in  the  National  Life,  Interna- 
tional Problems  and  Ideals. 

8:00  p.  m.  Commencement  Con- 
cert, at  Chapel.  Ben  Greet  Woodland 
Play,  the  Campus  or  Warner  Con- 
cert Hall. 

Thursday,  June  25th. 

10  :oo  a.  m.  Commencement  Ex- 
ercises : Presentation  of  visiting  de- 

legates, and  one  address  of  congratn- 
lation  on  behalf  of  the  delegates. 
Commencement  Address.  Conferring 
of  Degrees. 

1 :oo  p.  m.  Alumni  Dinner,  at  the 
two  gymnasiums. 

2 :30  p.  m.  Ben  Greet  Woodland 
Play,  the  Campus  or  Warner  Con- 
cert Hall,  running  parallel  with  the 
alumni  dinner  speaking. 

8:00  p.  m.  Commencement  Con- 
cert at  the  Chapel.  Ben  Greet  Wood- 
land play,  the  Campus  or  Warner 
Concert  Hall. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  faculty 
a system  of  division  committees  was 
approved,  providing  for  the  group- 
ing of  the  work  of  the  college 
into  seven  main  divisions.  The  work 
of  each  committee  will  include  the 
proposal  of  new  courses  of  instruc- 
tion; the  co-ordination  of  courses  al- 
ready offered,  arrangements  and  re- 
gulation of  seminars,  conferences, 
clubs,  and  lectures,  where  combined 
action  may  seem  desirable;  and  the 
promotion  of  usefulness  of  the  divi- 
sion, with  a view  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 


The  division  committees  and  their 
chairmen  for  the  coming  year  are : 
English,  bibliography,  and  oratory, 
Professor  Wager;  Greek  Latin  and 
archeology,  Professor  Martin ; Ger- 
man and  Romance  languages,  Profes- 
sor Wightman;  science  and  mathmat- 
ics,  Professor  Grover ; history  and 
social  science,  Professor  Wolfe;  phi- 
losophy, psychology,  Bible,  and  edu- 
cation, Professor  MacLennan;  physi- 
cal training,  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
hygiene,  Professor  Leonard. 

The  first  series  of  lectures  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Haskell  Founda- 
tion of  the  Oberlin  Theological  Semi- 
nary on  “Oriental  Literature  and  its 
Relation  to  the  Bible  and  Christian 
Teachings”  will  be  delivered  by  J.  F. 
McCurdy,  professor  of  Oriental  liter- 
ature of  University  College,  Toronto, 
Ontario.  The  lectures  will  probably 
be  given  the  latter  part  of  April, 
1908,  and  they  will  deal  with  infer- 
ences and  conclusions  from  the  facts 
of  Oriental  literature  and  archaeology 
already  well  ascertained. 

The  authorities  have  perfected 
plans  for  bringing  to  Oberlin  the 
Olney  art  collection,  which  has  been 
housed  in  Cleveland  for  several 
years.  This  collection  was  given  by 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Olney 
of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  is  conserva- 
tively valued  at  $200,000.  When  the 
new  library  is  completed  there  will 
be  considerable  space  on  the  upper 
floor  which  need  not  be  utilized  for 
books  at  the  present  time.  This  will 
provide  a temporary  home  for  the 
Olney  collection. 

A special  committee  of  the  trus- 
tees of  Oberlin  College  is  considering 
the  question  of  the  location  of  col- 
lege buildings  likely  to  be  erected 
within  a year  or  two.  A number  of 
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years  ago  it  was  voted  that  no  more 
buildings  should  be  erected  on  the 
campus  but  the  present  conviction  is 
that  a portion  of  the  west  half  of 
the  campus  could  be  wisely  used  for 
a line  of  college  buildings  which 
would  complete  a quadrangle.  It  is, 
of  course,  of  importance  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  campus  that  the  exact 
site  of  all  buildings  likely  to  be  put 
up  in  the  next  few  years  be  deter- 
mined in  advance,  in  accordance  with 
a definite  plan  for  architectural 
grouping. 

The  Harvard  Bulletin  shows  that  in 
addition  to  President  King,  there  are 
twenty  members  of  the  faculty  of 
Oberlin  College  who  have  taken  de- 
grees from  Harvard  University  or 
have  been  students  in  that  institution. 
The  following  is  the  list: 

Henry  Churchill  King,  President  of 
Oberlin  College,  A.  M.  ’83. 

George  M.  Jones,  Secretary.  Grad- 
uate School  ’t)6-’97  and  Summer 
School  ’98. 

Professors : Lyman  B.  Hall,  His- 

tory, S.  T.  B.  ’77;  Frank  F.  Jewett, 
Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  Assistant 
to  Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  ’76;  Azariah  S. 
Root,  Bibliography,  Law  School,  ’86- 
’87;  Frederick  Anderegg,  Mathe- 
matics, A.  M.  ’89;  Fred  E.  Leonard, 
Physiology  and  Physical  Training, 
Director  of  Men’s  Gymnasium,  Stu- 
dent ’94  and  ’98;  Charles  E.  St.  John, 
Physics  and  Astronomy,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Ph.D. 
’96;  Frederick  O.  Grover,  Botany,  A. 
B.  ’95,  A.  M.  ’96;  Charles  N.  Cole, 
Latin,  Ph.D.  ’01. 

Associate  Professors:  William  Dc- 
W.  Cairns,  Mathmatics,  A.  B.  ’97,  A. 


M.  '98;  Albert  B.  Wolfe,  Economics 
and  Sociology,  A.  B.  ’02,  Ph.D.  ’05; 
Charles  W.  Savage,  Physical  Train- 
ing, Director  of  Athletics,  A.  M.  ’98; 
William  Stearns  Davis,  Modern  and 
Mediaeval  European  History,  A.  B. 
’00,  A.  M.  ’01,  Ph.D.  ’03;  Walter  Y. 
Durand,  English,  A.  M.  ’00;  Earl  F. 
Adams,  Physics,  Associate  Principal 
of  the  Academy,  A.  M.  ’06. 

Instructors : James  T.  Fairchild, 

Latin,  A.  M.  ’86;  Louis  E.  Lord, 
Latin  and  Greek,  A.  M.  ’00 ; Milton 
Percival,  English,  A.  B.  ’06,  A.  M. 
’07;  Russell  P.  Jameson,  French  and 
Physical  Training,  Summer  School 
’03- 

Lecturer:  Dahl  B.  Cooper,  Com- 
mercial Law  and  Public  Service  Cor- 
porations, L.L.B.  ’07. 

Two  debating  teams  have  been 
chosen  to  represent  Oberlin  in  con- 
tests with  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity on  March  6 at  Oberlin,  and  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  on  the  same 
date  at  Delaware,  O.  The  subject 
will  be:  “Resolved,  That  a Tariff  for 
Revenue  Only  is  Preferable  to  Our 
Present  Policy.” 

The  glee  club  has  left  on  its  annual 
holiday  tour  under  the  management 
of  Professor  J.  F.  Peck,  principal  of 
the  academy.  The  three  weeks’  sched- 
ule will  carry  the  club  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  most  extensive  trip  it  has 
ever  made. 

The  New  York  alumni  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  fact  that  there  are 
fifty  men  from  the  State  of  New 
York  studying  in  Oberlin.  A11  “As- 
sociation of  New  York  Men”  has 
been  formed. 


OBERLIN  FOOTBALL  TEAM  1907 
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A REPLY. 

As  the  person  most  vitally  inter- 
ested in  all  that  concerns  the  life  of 
the  college  young  women  of  Oberlin, 
I may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  respond 
to  the  inquiry  of  “One  of  the  early 
8o’s”  concerning  some  of  the  features 
of  our  present  day  life. 

“Times”  must  be  “changing  in 
Oberlin”,  if  we  are  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  life  of  the  world  and  its 
needs,  for  in  the  high-schools  and 
homes  and  social  circles  from  which 
our  students  come,  conditions  are 
very  different  from  what  they  were 
twenty-five,  or  even  ten,  years  ago. 

The  convictions  which  form  the 
basis  of  all  the  regulations  of  our 
life  here,  are  perhaps  expanding  to 
meet  these  changed  conditions,  but 
they  are  certainly  not  being  lowered 
nor  rendered  less  compelling.  If  I 
understand  aright  the  history  of  co- 
education, that  which  has  distingu- 
ished Oberlin  and  her  daughter  col- 
leges from  most  coeducational 
schools,  is  the  fact  that  she  has  never 
believed  that  men  and  women  are  to 
be  treated  alike  In  all  respects,  but 
that  the  same  recognition  is  to  be 
given  to  the  rights  and  needs  of 
women  as  is  given  to  those  of  men. 

Men  and  women  need,  for  their 
greatest  happiness  and  highest  de- 
velopment, not  only  social  intercourse 
with  each  other,  but  also  a separate 
social  life.  This  is  a need  widely 
felt  in  coeducational  schools,  and 
long  recognized  in  Oberlin;  I well 
remember  Mrs.  Johnston’s  saying  to 
me  in  my  own  student  days  that  she 
was  glad  to  encourage  everything 
looking  toward  more  social  life  among 
the  young  women  themselves ; and  the 
tendency  among  our  women  to  an  in- 
crease of  such  good  times  is,  I am 
sure,  a wholesome  thing  and  one 
which  will  be  a boon  to  many  a 


girl  too  timid  to  enter  into  the  more 
general  social  life. 

Moreover,  for  the  very  sake  of  the 
dignity  of  other  social  gatherings,  it 
is  necessary  that  there  be  occasions 
when  restraint  may  be  laid  aside  and 
the  college  woman  may  enjoy  all  the 
freedom  of  the  school  girl  which  she 
still  is  at  heart.  One  of  the  greatest 
charms  of  the  separate  women’s  col- 
lege is  the  freedom  which  may  char- 
acterize the  life  upon  its  own  campus, 
— just  because  of  the  absence  of  men 
— , however*'  great  the  restrictions 
which  may  rest  upon  the  young 
women  when  they  pass  beyond 
these  precincts.  The  coeducational 
school  must  plan  its  substitute.  The 
young  women  do  not  enter  as  fully 
into  athletics,  for  all  the  collegiate 
interest  centers  in  the  athletics  of 
the  men;  they  must  not  give  unre- 
served expression  to  their  enthusiasm 
by  cheering  the  victors,  for  yelling  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  men;  they 
may  not  even  run  and  skip  and  jump 
along  the  campus  paths;  everywhere 
and  at  all  times,  they  must  remember 
that  they  are  women.  If  we  are  to 
maintain, — as  Oberlin  certainly  is 
maintaining  and  increasing, — the 
dignity  of  our  formal  social  life,  we 
must  provide  some  outlet  for  the 
spirits  of  our  girls ; there  must  be 
times  and  places  where  men  are  ex- 
cluded, and  the  girls  may  romp  as 
freely  as  they  will. 

This  insistance  is  not  so  new  as 
it  often  seems  to  our  students,  and 
perhaps,  to  the  alumni, — potato-races 
and  kindred  sports  have  been  in- 
dulged in  by  the  girls  of  Oberlin  and 
other  places,  for  more  than  one  de- 
cade surely, — though  perhaps  not  at 
a gathering  of  senior  women.  It  is 
difficult  for  students  of  the  present 
day,  when  they  hear  of  the  customs 
of  years  which  seem  to  them  so  long 
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ago,  to  appreciate  that  the  conditions 
of  the  world  at  large  were  different, 
and  that  Oberlin  stood  then,  as  now, 
for  a sane,  wholesome,  normal  life, 
with  such  freedom  as  the  standards 
of  the  time  and  the  ideals  of  the 
college  made  wise.  And  it  is  natural 
for  those  who  loved  the  Oberlin  of 
the  earlier  days,  to  fear  that  in  shar- 
ing the  changes  of  American  life  in 
general,  she  is  sacrificing  what  has 


been  her  glorious  heritage.  But  as 
one  watches  the  process  from  within, 
with  all  the  devotion  to  the  past 
which  must  characterize  any  true 
alumnus,  and  with  great  sympathy 
for  the  movements  of  the  present, 
one  can  easily  detect  the  unity  of 
the  development,  and  its  loyalty  to 
all  that  every  son  or  daughter  of 
Oberlin  holds  most  dear. 

Florence  M.  Fitch 


Alumni  News 


OBERLIN  IN  SEOUL. 

Wherever  in  the  world  things  of 
special  interest  are  being  done,  Ober- 
lin is  quite  apt  to  be  represented.  The 
attention  of  the  world  has  been  lately 
centered  about  the  Korean  capital.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  sev- 
eral weeks  there  last  spring  and  to 
find  two  Oberlin  alumni  intimately 
connected  with  the  important  events 
that  have  made  history  so  rapidly  in 
the  recent  past.  Mr.  Durham  W. 
Stevens,  of  the  College  class  of  ’71, 
who  has  long  been  connected  with 
Japanese  affairs,  was  at  that  time, 
and  probably  still  is  legal  adviser  to 
the  Japanese  government.  A new 
Korean  cabinet  was  being  formed 
and  Mr.  Stevens  was  reported  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  the  impor- 
tant diplomatic  negotiations  incident 
to  the  selection  of  its  members.  His 
beautiful  residence  is  situated  on  an 
elevation  within  the  city  and  affords 
a magnificent  view  of  the  treeless 
but  impressive  hills  that  keep  guard 
over  this  strange  oriental  city  with 
its  endless  intrigue  and  quaint  mys- 
tery. His  name  appears  in  the  list  of 
those  who  have  recently  received  dis- 
tinguished honors  from  the  Japanese 
Emperor. 

Rev.  Dalzell  A.  Bunker  of  the  class 


of  1883  has  been  in  Korea  for  a little 
more  than  twenty  years.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  his  residence  there  he 
was  employed  by  the  government  to 
introduce  an  educational  system  par- 
ticularly for  the  children  of  the  no- 
bility. In  view  of  this  service  he  holds 
honorable  official  rank  conferred  up- 
on him  by  the  ex-Emperor  of  Korea. 
When  this  educational  work  was 
completed  he  began  missionary  work 
under  the  American  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  and  occupies  a place  of 
great  responsibility  in  the  work  of 
the  Methodists  in  Seoul.  He  has  been 
connected  with  the  wonderful  reli- 
gious movement  among  the  Koreans 
which  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
Christendom  during  the  past  few 
years.  Mrs.  Bunker  was,  for  a time, 
physician  to  the  queen  who  was  mur- 
dered a few  years  ago.  The  weeks 
that  Mrs.  Bosworth  and  I spent  in 
their  picturesque  old  Korean  home 
with  its  ample  grounds  near  the  Pal- 
ace will  be  a pleasant  memory  for  all 
time  to  come. 

To  mention  the  names  of  all  old 
Oberlin  students  whom  we  met  in 
Honolulu,  Japan,  and  China,  and  to 
speak  with  utmost  brevity  of  what 
each  is  doing,  would  overtax  the 
Magazine’s  space.  They  all  love  their 
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Alma  Mater  and  give  a royal  wel- 
come to  any  who  come  to  them  in 
her  name. 

Edward  I.  Bosworth. 


A BROOKLYN  GATHERING. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  December 
ioth  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Rogers 
of  251  Gates  Avenue,  opened  their 
beautiful  home  for  the  sixth  time 
to  the  graduates  and  former  students 
of  Oberlin  College  living  in  the  Bor- 
rough  of  Brooklyn.  So  delightful 
are  these  gatherings  with  their  cor- 
dial greetings,  reminiscences  and  en- 
thusiasm that  many  have  come  to 
look  forward  to  them  as  the  social 
event  of  the  year.  This  time,  how- 
ever, the  weather  and  prevailing  ill- 
ness united  to  make  the  numbers 
smaller  than  usual,  among  those  pre- 
vented from  coming  being  the  guests 
of  honor,  President  Frost  of  Berea 
College  and  Mrs.  Frost.  Neverthe- 
less about  twenty-five  guests  accep- 
ted Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers’  hospitality. 

As  usual  a brief  program  was  a 
feature  of  the  evening.  The  host 
acted  as  toast-master,  and  began  by 
telling  briefly  of  his  and  Mrs. 
Rogers’  visit  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land,  which  had  taken  place  since 
the  last  meeting.  He  also  gave  the 
latest  news  from  the  College  as  ob- 
tained directly  from  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Mrs.  Martha  Kincaid  of  the  class 
of  ’65,  President  of  the  State 
Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Union, 
followed.  Mrs.  Kincaid  gave  a grap- 
hic description  of  her  visit  last  spring 
to  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion schools  in  the  South,  illustrating 
by  bits  of  humor  and  pathos  that 
moved  her  hearers  alternately  to 
mirth  and  tears.  The  Rev.  Clarence 
R.  Raymond,  ’95  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  a 
new  comer  in  the  Brooklyn  colony, 


then  spoke  humorously  and  reminis- 
cently of  Oberlin  days.  Mrs.  Louis 
Lee  Nichols  reported  briefly  the  pro- 
gress of  the  L.  L.  S.  Fellowship 
movement,  and  Miss  Clara  Commons 
gave  two  humorous  recitations : “A 
Mind  Cure”  and  “A  Football  Inci- 
dent”. The  hostess,  Mrs.  Rogers’ 
added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  by  a 
piano  solo. 

The  program  was  followed  by  a 
supper  served  in  the  dining  room, 
where  Oberlin’s  crimson  and  gold 
were  everywhere  in  evidence  in  flow- 
ers, candles,  and  broad  bands  of  rib- 
bons. Those  present  were : Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lester  C.  Albertson,  Miss  Ad- 
ams, Miss  Mary  E.  Hall,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Heermans,  Miss  Bertha  Cann, 
Mr.  Wm.  E.  Chamberlain,  Miss  Clara 
Commons,  Miss  Helen  French,  Mrs. 
William  Kincaid,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Kin- 
caid, Mrs.  B:  J.  Newman,  Mrs.  Ce- 
lestia  R.  Ives,  Miss  Ives,  Miss  Helen 
Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  E.  Stan- 
nard,  Miss  Florence  Reid,  Miss  Tay- 
lor, Mrs.  Louis  L.  Nichols,  Miss 
Ruth  Nichols,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
P.  Peterman,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
R.  Raymond,  and  Miss  Sarah  L. 
Rogers. 


AN  OBERLIN  THANKSGIVING 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Those  Oberlinites  of  New  York, 
who  were  unable  to  be  at  their  homes 
and  who  had  not  as  yet  found  new 
ones,  that  is,  the  unmarried,  gathered 
for  dinner  on  Thanksgiving  day  at 
the  Physicians’  and  Surgeons’  Club. 
Gar  and  Win  Fauver  and  C.  T. 
Roorne  were  the  hosts,  with  J.  C. 
Boyers,  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment. 

Twenty  three  were  present  to  en- 
joy the  sumptuous  repast,  witty 
toasts,  and  a good  visit. 

The  toastmaster  was  J.  C.  Boyers. 
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Responses  were  made  by  Frances 
Knox  on  “Prescriptions” ; Neil  Mc- 
Gill, “The  Oberlin  Idea”;  Trafton 
Dye,  “Strangers  in  New  York” ; Har- 
old Vincent,  “Those  at  Home” ; J.  G. 
Olmstead,  “News  from  Oberlin”. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Boyers  read  a 
telegram  conveying  President  King’s 
greetings. 

Those  present  were : Gar  and  Win 
Fauver,  ’99;  L.  A.  Clancy,  ’00;  C.  T. 
Roome,  ’04;  Miss  Frances  Knox,  ’05; 
Miss  Lucile  Cuyler,  ’06;  Miss  Mar- 
garet Mosher,  ’06;  T.  M.  Dye,  ’06; 
E.  E.  Pratt,  ’06;  H.  G.  Vincent,  ’06; 
J.  G.  Olmstead,  ’06;  Miss  Nell  Chase, 
’07;  Miss  Ruth  Johnson,  ’07;  Waldo 
Spiers,  ’07;  J.  C.  Boyers,  ’07;  Neil 
McGill,  ’07;  H.  H.  Carter,  ’07;  J.  H. 
McClosky,  ex-’o6;  E.  J.  Shedd,  ex- 
’07;  W.  Scott  Heard,  ex-’o8;  Miss 
Eleanor  Smitzer,  ex-’hS;  Miss  Doro- 
thy Wright,  ex-’u  ; and  J.  H.  Dud- 
ley, O.  H.  S.  ’07. 

J.  G.  Olmstead. 


PITTSBURG  ALUMNI  REUNION 
The  Pittsburg  Branch  of  the  Ober- 
lin Alumni  Association  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  Tuesday  evening,  Nov- 
ember 26,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Emery.  The  election  of  of- 
ficers for  the  coming  year  resulted  as 
follows:  William  A.  Dick,  President; 
Miss  Martha  S.  Root,  Vice-president; 
Mrs.  James  G.  Geegan,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer;  Mr.  Fred  G.  White, 
Mrs.  Daniel  Russell  and  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Brenneman,  Executive  Committee. 
Following  the  business  meeting  Mrs. 
Alvin  Sherrill  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kunkel  furnished  music.  After  re- 
freshments and  the  usual  social  time, 
all  departed  agreeing  that  the  Ober- 
linites  in  the  vicinity  were  indebted 
for  another  very  pleasant  evening  to 
the  hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Emery.  Coka  Woodford  Geegan. 


ALUMNI  PERSONALS. 

FREDERICK  W.  FAIRFIELD,  ’68-’7I,  0.  T.  S. 

Professor  F.  W.  Fairfield  has  re- 
cently resigned  his  position  in  PIow- 
ard  University,  Washington,  to  go 
with  his  wife  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  they  will  care  for  his  aged 
mother,  the  only  surviving  sister  of 
the  late  President  Fairchild  of  Ober- 
lin. This  duty  leads  Professor  Fair- 
field  to  retire  from  scholastic  work 
when  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  and  the 
step  is  made  easier  for  him  by  the 
action  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation,  which 
places  him  on  its  list.  He  has  had 
thirty-three  years  of  college  work  at 
Tabor  College,  Iowa,  and  at  Howard 
University,  where  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  this  time  has  been  spent. 
Before  the  coming  of  President  Thir- 
kield,  he  was  for  several  months  its 
acting  president. — Congregationalist. 

’44 — Mrs.  Catherine  J.  Parsons  suf- 
fered a stroke  of  paralysis,  Friday, 
December  6,  and  was  removed  to  the 
hospital.  Mrs.  Parson’s  condition  is 
regarded  as  serious. 

’61 — Mrs.  Lucy  F.  Kenaston  left 
Oberlin,  December  9,  for  a visit  of 
several  weeks  in  New  York  City  and 
Washington.  Later  Mrs.  Kenaston 
will  go  to  Florida,  where  she  will 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

’66 — Miss  Helen  C.  Morgan  of  Fisk 
University,  will  spend  the  winter  with 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Sarah  O.  Fraser  who 
is  in  Oberlin  at  221  Elm  Street. 

’6 7-’73  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Wallace  Taylor  sailed  October  24 
from  San  Francisco,  Calfornia,  for 
Japan,  where  they  will  resume  their 
work  in  the  mission  at  Osaka. 

’68 — Samuel  Van  S.  Fisher  has  re- 
signed as  superintendent  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian work  under  the  C.  H.  M.  S. 
in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  and  has 
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accepted  a call  to  Roberts  and  Kin- 
nickinnic,  Wisconsin. 

’71 — The  New  York  Evening  Post’s 
correspondent  from  Tokio,  states  that 
it  is  probable  that  Durham  W.  Stev- 
ens will  go  to  Washington  as  the  ad- 
viser of  the  Japanese  ambassador. 
Mr.  Stevens  thirty  years  ago  was 
sent  to  Japan  as  junior  attache  of 
the  American  legation.  He  afterwards 
entered  the  service  of  the  Japanese 
government  and  has  received  the 
highest  honors  from  that  govern- 
ment. He  was  recently  foreign  ad- 
visor to  Prince  Ito  in  the  Korean 
undertakings. 

’74— Miss  Martha  Maltby  is  cele- 
brating her  sabbatical  year  by  a jour- 
ney round  the  world.  At  present  she 
is  in  China,  having  visited  Korea  and 
Japan  on  the  way.  She  plans  to  see 
the  Philippines,  India  and  probably 
Egypt  and  Europe  before  her  return. 
One  of  her  greatest  delights  is  visit- 
ing Oberlin  friends  in  these  strange 
surroundings.  Miss  Maltby’s  travel- 
ling companion  is  Mrs.  M.  L.  Wads- 
worth of  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

’74 — Rev.  Frank  T.  Lee,  who  has 
been  a successful  pastor  leaves  his 
church  at  Maywood,  Illinois,  to  ac- 
cept a call  to  be  dean  of  the  School 
of  Bible  and  Christian  Training 
which  has  just  been  established  at 
Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
Mr.  Lee  has  been  a student  of  the 
Bible  for  many  years  and  has  pub- 
lished two  volumes  bearing  on  the 
subject  and  has  two  more  volumes 
ready  for  the  press.  Mr.  Lee  will 
begin  his  new  work  the  last  of  Jan- 
uary. 

’79-’82  O.  T.  S.— Rev.  Alford  B. 
Penniman  has  resigned  as  pastor  of 
the  Ravenswood  Church,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  after  a pastorate  of  five 
years,  the  resignation  to  take  effect, 
April  1,  J908.  Mr.  Penniman  will 
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spend  a year  in  travel  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  and  will  de- 
vote part  of  the  time  to  the  study  of 
history  at  Oxford,  England. 

’82  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Motier  A.  Bul- 
lock was  ordained  November  18,  as 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
at  Grandville,  Michigan.  Rev.  Arch- 
ibald Hadden,  ’77,  preached  the  ordi- 
nation sermon. 

’83 — Rev.  Frank  G.  Alger  of  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  has  accepted 
a call  to  Pawtucket  Church,  Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 

’84-’88  O.  T.  S. — Rev  Clarence  A. 
Vincent  assisted  at  the  reception  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  members 
which  were  taken  into  Central 
Church,  Galesburg,  Illinois,  Sunday, 
November  24,  as  a result  of  services 
held  in  that  city  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Sun- 
day. Dr.  Vincent  was  formerly  pas- 
tor of  the  church  at  Galesburg  and 
delivered  an  address  at  the  installation 
services  held,  Monday,  November  25. 
Dr.  Vincent  is  now  pastor  of  the  Im- 
manuel Walnut  Avenue  Church,  Bos- 
ton. 

’85 — Miss  Flora  Bridges  was  the 
guest  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Nichols 
during  the  Christmas  vacation. 

’86  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Perry  W.  Sinks 
was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Tampa,  Flori- 
da December  6. 

’87— Dr.  Toyokichi  Iyenaga  gave 
a lecture  on  “Japan”  in  the  Temple 
Course,  Cleveland,  December  27. 

’87 — George  S.  Rowe  has  been  in 
New  York  City  recently,  seeing 
friends  and  relatives,  and  attending 
to  business  matters. 

’88  O.  T.  S.— Rev.  Phillip  E.  Hard- 
ing after  an  absence  of  seven  years, 
returns  to  North  Amherst,  Ohio, 
where  for  twelve  years  he  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  church. 

’89 — Rev.  A.  Lincoln  McClelland, 
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lately  of  Milton,  Wisconsin,  has  ac- 
cepted a call  to  the  Congregational 
church  at  Hillsboro,  North  Dakota. 

’90 — Miss  Katherine  M.  Upp  and 
Mr.  Golan  D.  Krebs  of  New  York 
City  were  married  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Upp’s  sister  Mrs.  Orville  Lind- 
quist, Tuesday  afternoon,  November 
26,  1907. 

’90— Edwin  M.  Fairchild  gave  an 
address  in  the  department  of  physical 
education  of  Columbia  University  on 
“The  Ethics  of  Sport”,  Friday,  Nov- 
ember 22. 

’90  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Franklin  S. 
Graff  has  resigned  his  pastorate  at 
Champaign,  Illinois,  after  fifteen 
years  of  unusually  successful  service, 
to  accept  a call  to  the  Congregation- 
al church  at  Port  Huron,  Michigan. 

’90  O.  T.  S. — The  church  at  West 
Somerville,  Massachusetts,  of  which 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Braithwaite  is  pas- 
tor, has  closed  the  year  with  very 
successful  results,  both  spiritual  and 
material. 

’91 — Rev.  Elbert  E.  Flint  has  re- 
signed his  pastorate  after  seven  years 
successful  work,  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational church  of  Creston,  Iowa ; 
and  has  accepted  a call  to  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Fitchburg,  Cali- 
fornia. 

’gi — Miss  Lillian  B.  Banschbach  at- 
tended the  wedding  of  Miss  Kath- 
erine Upp  November  26.  Miss 
Banschbach  was  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Orville  Iindquist  during  her  stay  in 
Oberlin. 

’91  O.  T.  S.— Rev.  William  H. 
Baker  has  resigned  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Rootstown, 
Ohio,  and  has  accepted  a call  to 
Birmingham  Church.  'I  oledo. 

’94 — Miss  Catherine  B.  Fly  is  at 
Friends’  School,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

’94— Rev.  Wilmot  E.  Stevens  has 


resigned  as  pastor  of  East  Church, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  in  order  to 
take  post-graduate  work  in  the  Sem- 
inary at  Oberlin.  Mr.  Stevens’  work 
in  Oberlin  begins  the  second  se- 
mester. 

’95 — Granville  W.  Mooney  has  just 
been  elected  representative  of  Ashta- 
bula county  in  the  general  assembly 
of  the  state. 

’95 — Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Williams 
has  resigned  the  superintendency  of 
City  Missions,  and  will  devote  all 
his  time  to  the  church  at  Lakewood, 
Ohio,  of  which  he  is  pastor. 

’96 — Born,  to  Mr.  James  G.  Geegan 
and  Mrs.  Cora  Woodford  Geegan, 
August  16,  1907,  a daughter,  Sylvia 
Woodford. 

’96— William  M.  Burke  is  now  the 
legislature  superintendent  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burke’s  address  is  19 
Myrtle  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

’96-’oi — Mr.  Samuel  W.  Neider- 
hauser  has  resigned  his  position  as 
head  of  the  department  of  math- 
matics  at  North  Western  College 
where  he  has  taught  since  1896.  He 
expects  to  complete  his  work  for  the 
degree  Ph.D.  in  sociology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Nei- 
derhauser  has  been  libarian  of  the 
library  at  Naperville,  which  work  she 
has  also  resigned.  For  the  present 
their  address  will  be  3619  Sansom 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

'96 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse 
C.  Childs  Mayville,  North  Dakota, 
April  12,  1907,  a son,  Ralph  Kenyon. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Childs  will  leave  May- 
ville in  the  spring,  and  will  move  to 
the  Yakima  Valley,  Washington, 
where  Mr.  Childs  will  manage  a 
fruit  ranch  in  company  with  his 
father  and  brother. 

’97  O.  T.  S.— Rev.  Lee  J.  Travis 
has  accepted  a call  to  the  Second 
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Congregational  church  of  Ashtabula, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Lee’s  former  parish  was 
at  Marietta,  Ohio. 

’97  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Frank  A.  Brown 
has  accepted  a call  to  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Medical  Lake,  Wash- 
ington, from  his  pastorate  at  Hill- 
yard. 

’97 — Gilbert  J.  Raynor  has  resigned 
his  position  as  principal  of  the  Euclid 
School,  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Raynor’s  ad- 
dress is  East  Moriches,  New  York. 

’97 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freder- 
ick B.  Wright  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
Wednesday,  December  4,  1907,  a son, 
Frederick  Carrick. 

’97 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Woodworth  of  Little  Rock,  Arkan- 
sas, Sunday,  December  1,  1907,  a son. 

’97  O.  T.  S.— Willis  J.  Miller  has 
resigned  his  work  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  has  accepted  the  position  of  sec- 
retary in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Gibson, 
Indiana.  Mr.  Miller’s  address  is  552 
Indiana  Avenue,  Hammond,  Indiana. 

’97 — Vernon  O.  Johnston  of  the 
law  firm  of  Johnston  and  Hammond, 
Oberlin,  is  at  present  at  Lincoln,  111- 
nois,  where  he  is  general  manager  of 
the  Lincoln  Sand  and  Gravel  Com- 
pany. The  headquarters  of  the  com- 
pany are  in  Cleveland,  but  owing  to 
the  illness  of  the  president,  Mr.  W. 
C.  Jones,  Mr.  Johnston  is  looking  af- 
ter the  business. 

’98 — Miss  Alberta  J.  Cory  is  not 
teaching  this  year,  but  is  at  her  home 
in  Barberton,  Ohio. 

’98 — Miles  Standish,  the  infant 
son  of  Mr.  Franklin  H.  Wil- 
liams and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Standish 
Williams,  died  July  25,  1907,  after  an 
illness  of  two  days  at  the  home  of  his 
parents,  232  Washington  Street,  Lo- 
rain, Ohio. 

’00— Mr.  James  Monroe  Fitch  and 
Miss  Margaret  Greenwood  Hart  were 
married  Wednesday  evening,  Nov- 
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ember  20,  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
uncle,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Garthwaite  of 
444  Sixth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitch  will  make 
their  home  in  New  York  City,  where 
Mr.  Fitch  is  a lawyer. 

’00 — The  church  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio,  of  which  Rev.  E.  O.  Mead  is 
pastor,  has  just  been  reopened  after 
extensive  repairs  and  decorations. 

’01 -’03 — Born,  to  Mr.  Earl  F. 
Adams  and  Mrs.  Katherine  Crafts 
Adams,  Oberlin,  December  16,  a son, 
John  Farnum  Adams. 

’01-Con. — Lemuel  Drew  Mosher 
and  Miss  Olinda  Voss  were  married 
Saturday,  December  28,  1907,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  uncle  Mr.  George 
Gerke,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

’o2-’o3— Born,  to  Mr.  Allan  Light- 
ner  and  Mrs.  Helen  Chute  Lightner, 
New  York  City,  December  3,  1907  a 
son,  Edward  Allan,  Jr. 

’02 — Miss  Margaret  Merrill  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Travell  Glenn  were  mar- 
ried Thursday  afternoon,  December 
26,  1907,  in  the  Second  Church,  Ober- 
lin, the  fathers  of  the  bride  and 
groom  officiating.  Miss  Laura  Mer- 
rill and  Miss  Agnes  Merrill  were  the 
bride’s  attendants,  while  a brother  of 
the  groom  was  best  man.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Glenn  will  make  their  home  in 
Kenton,  Ohio,  where  Mr.  Glenn  is 
superintendent  of  the  schools. 

’02-Con. — Mrs.  Charlotte  Demuth 
Williams  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Wil- 
liams assisted  at  a concert  given  re- 
cently by  the  Rubinstein  Club  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’02 — Mr.  Amplias  H.  Glenn  and 
Miss  Laura  L.  Bruce  were  married 
November  27,  1907,  at  the  home  of 
the  bride  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Glenn  will  make  their  home 
at  902  T Street,  Washington.  Mr. 
Glenn  is  head  of  the  department  of 
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languages  in  the  high  school  of  that 
city. 

’03 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Burr  arrived  at  Bombay,  India,  Oct- 
ober 6. 

’04- — Harold  Sackett  is  teaching 
physiology  and  zoology  in  the  high 
school  at  Danville,  Illinois. 

’04 — The  engagement  of  Miss  Jean 
F.  McIntosh  ex-’o6,  Vassar  ’07,  and 
Mr.  Albert  W.  Staub  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

’04 — Born,  to  Mr.  Alexander  and 
Mrs.  Norva  Gibson  Alexander,  Dan- 
ville, Iowa,  October  6,  1907,  a son, 
Robert  Gibson. 

’05 — Miss  Alta  Blood  is  teaching  in 
Yankton  College,  Yankton,  South 
Dakota. 

’05 — Miss  Irma  Miller  is  teaching 
in  the  high  school  at  Batavia,  Illinois. 

’06  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Harry  N.  Pfeif- 
fer has  resigned  from  his  work  at 
Middletown,  New  York  and  has  ac- 
cepted a call  to  be  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Meriden,  New 
Hampshire,  and  instructor  in  Bible 
in  Kimball  Union  Academy. 

’06 — Harry  H.  Doering  has 

changed  his  address  to  Box  305, 
Sandusky,  Ohio.  Mr.  Doering  is  still 
with  the  lumber  insurance  company. 

’06  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  John  B.  Reese 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second 
Congregational  church  of  Elyria, 
Ohio,  December  10,  Dean  E.  I.  Bos- 
worth,  D.  D.  preached  the  ordination 
sermon. 

’06— Richard  PI.  Long  is  with  the 
lumber  insurance  company,  in  the 
New  York  house.  Mr.  Long’s  ad- 
dress is  84  William  Street. 

’o6— E.  E.  Pratt  is  taking  graduate 
work  in  sociology  and  economics  at 
Columbia  University. 

>06— Alfred  Lothrop  is  taking  spec- 
ial work  in  chemistry  at  Columbia 
University. 


’06 — Miss  Lucile  Cuyler  is  director 
of  the  gymnasium  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
at  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

’06 — Miss  Katherine  Gould  and 
Mr.  John  Kiern  Brennan  of  Saint 
Michael,  Alaska,  were  married  Sep- 
tember 23,  1907,  at  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brennan’s  address 
is  Saint  Michael,  Alaska. 

’07— Miss  Charlotte  Brooks  left  the 
last  week  in  November  for  New 
York  where  she  sailed  for  India.  She 
will  teach  in  a school  established  for 
the  instruction  of  the  children  of 
missionaries  at  Kodai  Kanal. 

FORMER  STUDENTS. 

From  a Philadelphia  paper  of  Dec- 
ember 1,  the  following  extracts  arc 
taken  concerning  Carl  Williams  at 
one  time  a student  in  Oberlin: 

“Dr.  Carl  S.  Williams,  who  since 
1902  has  borne  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
burden  of  coaching  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  eleven,  will  sever  his 
connection  with  the  coaching  staff. 
For  several  years  Dr.  Williams  has 
been  anxious  to  give  up  active  coach- 
ing and  devote  his  time  to  his  medi- 
cal practice.  Dr.  Williams  took  charge 
of  the  football  situation  in  the  fall 
of  1902,  the  year  after  George  Wood- 
ruff gave  up  the  work.  When  Dr. 
Williams  assumed  command  every- 
thing was  chaos  on  Franklin  Field. 
******** 

It  was  due  to  Dr.  Williams’  fore- 
sight that  the  present  ideal  coaching 
system  was  inaugurated  at  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  system  is  now  firmly 
fixed,  and  Dr.  Torrey,  the  Captain 
of  the  1904  and  1905  teams,  has  per- 
formed his  part  as  field  coach  in  a 
masterly  manner.  Although  Dr.  Wil- 
liams will  be  out  of  active  coaching, 
his  system  will  be  followed  at  Penn- 
sylvania by  the  men  who  have  been 
developed  under  him,  for  it  no  longer 
depends  upon  a single  individual. — ” 


XTbe  American  Savings  36ank  Company 

fflatlron  JSull&tno.  : : : Opposite  Scott=(3rtggs  Co. 


We  Offer  Extra  Inducements  for  Small 
Accounts— Commercial  or  Savings. 

4 per  cent  on  savings  accounts  from 
date  of  deposit  to  withdrawal. 


The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  & Columbus  Ry.  Co. 


The  Green  Line  Connects  Oberlin  With 

Cleveland,  Elyria,  Lorain,  Amherst,  Grafton,  Wellington,  LaPorte,  Birmingham, 
Henrietta,  Florence,  Berlin  Heights,  Berlinville,  Norwalk,  Berea,  Strongsville, 
Brunswick,  Medina.  Chippewa  Lake,  Seville,  Creston,  Madisonburg,  Wooster, 
Rockport,  South  Dover,  North  Ridgeville,  Linndale  and  Puritas  Springs. 

Large  comfortable  plush  and  leather  upholstered  three-compartment  cars. 
Frequent  service  between  all  the  above  points. 

Limited  trains  stop  only  at  scheduled  stations.  Fast  time. 

Baggage  checked  in  accordance  with  regular  baggage  rules  of  the  Company. 

F.  H.  Maddock,  Agent,  Cor.  College  and  Main,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

J.  O.  Wilson,  G.  P.  A.,  614  Garfield  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Student  Supply  Store 

We  lead  in  Students’  Supplies,  Text  Books,  Second 
Hand  and  New,  College  Fobs,  Pins,  Etc. 
Manufacture  College  Banners,  Pennants,  Pillows, 
and  All  Kinds  of  College  Novelties. 

Our  Prices  Are  Always  Reasonable. 

Don’t  Forget,  We  Are  Fountain  Pen  Experts, 
Handle  All  of  the  Leading  Makes,  Repair  at  the 
Lowest  Prices. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  and  see  us. 

The  Student  Supply  Store.  23  S.  Main,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


GEORGE  FEICK 


Contractor  for 
BUILDINGS 

Sandusky,  - Ohio 

BUILDER  OF 

Finney  Memorial  Chapel 
Carnegie  Library 
Warner  Gymnasium 
Severance  Chemical  Laboratory 
Talcott  Hall 
Lord  Cottage 


This  college  has  just  put  in  an  entirely  new  system  of 
of  Business  Practice,  which  is  without  a superior  any- 
where in  the  country.  The  College  Bank,  Wholesale 
Offices,  Commission  Firm,  Real  Estate  Business,  Freight 
Office  etc.,  are  all  conducted  just  as  in  real  business. 

Nothing  more  practical  can  he  found  anywhere. 


College  literature  gladly  sent  on  request. 

OBERLIN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 


